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THE DE LAVAL CENTRIFUGAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


has become an essential feature of equipment for 
every modern home or country place dairy contain- 
ing threeor more cows. Its use means much greater 
economy, and much better quality and increased 
purity of product as well as saving of ice, water, time 
and room. DE LAVAL Separator Cream is fresh, 
sweet and of any desired thickness) DE LAVAL 
Skim-milk is fresh, sweet and nu'ritious, in many 
ways equal to whole milk. DE LAVAL Butter is 
superior in every way to the gravity skimmed prod- 
uct. Noother first class butter now comes on the 
open market. There are over 650,000 users of DE 
LAVAL machines scattered all over the world, 
including all the largest creameries ard every 
well known private dairy owner from the King 
of England down in prominence. A DE 
LAVAL catalog and any desired particulars gladly 
furnished upon request. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


WESTERN OFFICES: GENERAL OFFICEs: 
. Canal and Randolph Sts., 74 Cortlandt St., 
Chicago, Ii. New York. 
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JUST OUT IN BOOK FORM 





EDITH WHARTON’S 


GREAT NOVEL 


THe HovuseE o MIRTH 


Illustrated by A. B. WENSELL. 


$1.50 


In American fiction the first place among the Autumn novels 
will undoubtedly be filled by Edith Wharton’s powerful 
social study.—New York Times Saturday Review. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


KIPPS 
By H. G. WELLS 


His career is portrayed with extraordinary 
vigor, truth and humor.— Boston LEvening 
Transcript. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER 


An interesting and satisfactory biography in 
the Literary Line Series. Illustrated. $1.00 
net; postage 10 cents. 


ANIMAL HEROES 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


These new animal stories are the best work 
Mr. Seton has done. Illustrated by the 
author. $2.00. 


TELLING BIBLE STORIES 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


It would be well for makers of Sunday 
School lessons to study this book.— 7he Outlook. 


$1.25 net; postage 12 cents. 


$1.50 





VISIONARIES 


By JAMES HUNEKER - 


Original and extraordinary stories of great 
interest and power. 


A SATIRE ANTHOLOGY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


The cream of rhymed satire from Aristoph- 
anes to Oliver Herford. Leather, $1.50 
net; cloth, $1.25 net; postage 10 cents. ~ 


$1.50 


JUNGLE TRAILS AND JUNGLE 
PEOPLE 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


He certainly knows how to tell an interest- 
ing story.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage 22 cents. 


THE CITY: The Hope of Democracy 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


An able an illuminating study of municipal 
problems. $1.50 net; postage 14 cents. 
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STOKES’ LATEST FICTION 











The BLACK SPANIEL 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Felix,” etc. 


‘*The Black Spaniel,”’ the long story that with several 
shorter ones make up this volume, is as unusual and orig- 
inal as the novels Mr. Hichens has given us previously. 
Aside from its compelling appeal against vivisection, the 
story has as its theme a most curious and realistic psycho- 
logical motive, growing out of the cruel treatment of a 
little dog, that baffles the reader and, even against his will, 
holds his attention to the last page. 

The remaining stories are chiefly of the Arabian desert 
—the fascinating background and absorbing presence of 
“The Garden of Allah.”’ 


Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 














The SPEGULATIONS 
of JOHN STEELE 


. By ROBERT BARR 
Author of “Tekla,” “The Victors,” etc. 


A lively story of business adventure, of mystery, and 
of exciting contest, with a love episode amazing in its 
originality and cleverness. The struggle of the hero with 
the greatest monetary power in the world is particularly 
vivid and interesting. 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. Cloth, $1.50 

















The HEART of LADY ANNE 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE 
Authors of “Rose of the World,” “The Bath Comedy,” “The Pride of Jennico,” etc. 


Here is what “might be called ‘A Tale in Porcelain’ of the taming of a shrew. Shrew, no doubt, 
is too harsh a name for so dainty a piece as my young lady Anne. Taming, again, is perhaps an 
over-weighty word to paint the conflict of hearts and wit—full of anxiety at times, sr always 

of courtesy.” 
“In the ‘yes of some—of those, at least, who followed with any interest the career of 
‘Incomparable Bellairs’ through the Bath Comedy—the lady Anne of the present tale may 
derive a special luster from her friendship with Kitty,” who “still guides the plot and 
leads the cantrips.”” With four superb illustrations in colors, by EtHet FRANKLIN 
3ETTS, and with decorative title page, head-pieces, initials, etc., in two colors, by 

Freperick G. Hatt. A splendid gift book for the holidays. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; white cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50 














A SERVANT of the PUBLIC 
The Second Large Edition of ANTHONY HOPE’S 
Big, clever, interesting, new novel. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 
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BIBLE COMMENTARIES 
NO LONGER NEEDED 


The language used in the American Standard 
Revised Bible is so perfectly plain, the meaning of 
every sentence is so clear to every reader, that 
with this edition it is no longer necessary to have 
a commentary or Bible dictionary. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


is the plainest translation of 
theScriptures everproduced. 
Revisers worked 29 years to 
perfect it, and it is now pre- 
ferred by ministers and 
churches of all denomina- 
tions. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quick] get 
from us, any style of the American Standar e- 
vised Bible youorder. Prices, 35c. to $18.00, accord- 
ing tosize and binding. (8 ~ We sell direct where 
booksellers will not supply. 

FREE—‘ THE STORY OF THE 
REVISED BIBLE” 


our Onepe book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with the name 
of your bookseller, will get you this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 U East 18th Street, New York 














THE MOTHER ARTIST 
By Mrs. Jane Dearborn Milis. 
The Best of the Mother Books. 
Brings Inspiration to Fathers and Mothers Dealing with 
Home Problems. Postpaid $1.00. 
The Palmer. Company, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





WHAT THINK YE: OF CHRIST? 


By Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian literature SENT FREE 
Address N. D , Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass 





EDUCATION 


S CHOLARSHIP of $100.00 in a first-class girls’ school 
($600.00) is offered. Give full particulars of your ad- 
vancement and what you wish to do. 
Address Box DDD, INDEPENDENT. 


WABAN SCHOOL, WrA%!% 


® Box l4c. MASS. 
A Superior Home School for Boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


mm. to $100. per month salary assured our graduates under 
nd. 











MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, 
Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 





The Extension of Biblical Stady 
. FIFTY COURSES 

The Institute of (popular and professional) for min- 

° isters, Sunday-school teachers, pa- 

Sacred Literature rents and all who are interested in 

the improvement and extension of 
(Continuing biblical study in the home, 

The American Institute church, or the community. Private 
of Sacred Literature) study, class work or lectures. 
OF Send for Announcements, 

Address Department 17. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








DAINTY EDITIONS 
of THE POETS 


The Muses Library 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN 
Per Volume, - - §$ .50 


A uniform edition of the English poets in a 
convenient form and good edition, with 
introductions and notes of real value at a 
low price 
““We gladly praise ‘The Muses Library’ 
for two things—it gives a perfect text, and 
it gives critical introductions by writers 
always worthy of attention.”"—New York 
Tribune. 
Size, 6x4 inches; well printed and well 
bound. Biue Cloth. 50 Cents per volume; 
Lambskin, $1.00. (Postpaid). 


BLAKE: Edited by W. B. YEATS. 
BROWNE, of Tavistock: Edited by GORDON 
GOODWIN. 








BROWNING, R. Poetical Works. 
CAREW: Edited by A. VINCENT. 
COLERIDGE: Edited by RICHARD GARNETT 


CRASHAW: Edited by J. R. TUTIN. 


DONNE: Introduction by Prof. GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY ; Notes by E. K. CHAMBERS. 2 vols. 


DRUMMOND, of Hawthornden: Edited by 
W.C. WARD. 2 vols 
GAY: Edited by J, UNDERHILL. 2 vols. 


HERRICK: Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Notes by A. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, GRAY and COL- 
LINS : Introduction and Notes by Colonel 
T. METHUEN WARD. 


KEATS: Introduction by ROBERT BRIDGES; 
Notes by G. THORN DRURY. 2 vols. 


MARVELL: Poems, 1 vol; Satires, 1 yol. 
Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 


MORRIS, Lewis: Authorized Selection. 
PALGRAVE, F. T.: The Golden Treasury. 


PATMORE, Coventry: The Angel in the 
House, and The Victories of Love. 
With an Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 


PROCTER, Adelaide: Legends and Lyrics, 
together with a Chaplet of Verses not 
hitherto reprinted. 


ROSSETTI, D. G.: The Early Italian Poets, 
from Ciullo D’Alcamo to Dante; 1100 to 
1300. In the Original Metres, together with 
Dante’s Vita Nuova. 


TENNYSON. Poetical Works, 1830-63. 


VAUGHAN: Introduction by Canon BEECHING; 
Notes by E. K. CHAMBERS. 2 vols. 


WALLER: Edited by G. THORN DRURY. 2 vols. 








E. P. Dutton & Company 


31 West Twenty-third St., New York 
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ER folks have taken worlds of 
pains to raise her: 
She stands the fine fruition of 
their plan. 
At figures quite unheard of they ap- 


I UT never mind. His mother thinks 
he’s priceless ; 
His father sht up nights to keep 
him good. 





. vk ) ee She’ll have him for her own, fond, 

praise her, ‘ NS Te: _ fresh, and viceless— 

And she’s gone and given herself " P z = > Things really work out sometimes 
to that young man! = as they should. 


COPYRIGHT 1906 By P. F. COLLIER & SON 


RECIPROCITY 








A Recent and Popular Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 


The 


Gibson Number 
Colliers 


contains the largest and best col- 
lection of Gibson’s Drawings ever 
published outside of book form 


NOW ON SALE 


NEWS STANDS EVERYWHERE TEN CENTS THE COPY 


REGULAR EDITION 


Many failed to secure a copy of the 1904 Gibson Number 
because of the unprecedented sale, which cleared the news 
stands almost the day of issue. ‘To make sureof getting 
a copy of the 1905 Gibson Number, buy from your 
newsdealer NOW. 


DE LUXE EDITION 
A de luze edition printed on heavy plate paper—every 
picture suitable for framing—will be on sale at leading 
newsdealers; or sent postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address, P. F. Collier & Son, 436 West 13th Street, 
New York Citv. 
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IT’S ALL IN THE BELLOWS 


HE pianist produces his effects upon the piano by means of muscular force, exerted 
by his fingers, trained by long years of persistent practice. In the piano-player, 
air takes the place of muscle; that is, the mechanical fingers of the piano-player are 

actuated by air. The bellows, which furnishes the motive-power, must be exceedingly 
sensitive; so that the force of each stroke of the mechanical fingers upon the piano keys 
can be perfectly regulated by the pressure of the feet upon the pedals. 

The bellows must provide the performer at all times with a reserve power which will 
enable him to accent a note, to swing instantly from the softest pianissimo to the heaviest 
fortissimo, or vice versa, and which will permit these things to be accomplished with the 
least possible effort. It is because the patented bellows construction in the 


CECILIAN PIANO-PLAYER 


makes it possible for the performer to do these things surely and easily at all times that 
the Cecilian is today far superior to any other piano-player on the market. 

Inside of the big operating bellows of the Cecilian is a small bellows with a narrow, 
contracted outlet. Wher the pedals are worked, both parts of the compound bellows are 
immediately put into action. As the air with which the smaller bellows is filled must es- 
cape into the larger bellows, you will readily see that the large bellows must first be ex- 
hausted before the small bellows comes into play. 

The small bellows thus provides a reserve force which continues to operate the 
mechanical fingers of the player without any loss of power after the force of the big bel- 
lows has been exhausted. This peculiar and patented bellows construction in the Cecilian 
gives the performer the utmost freedom for individual expression, and enables him to pro- 
duce the most delicate effects in tone coloring, with an absolutely non-mechanical touch, 
and also makes it possible for a woman to operate the Cecilian without fatigue. 

The Cecilian can be attached to any piano, and with it any one can play any music 
without previous experience or musical knowledge. The price is $250.00. Easy payments 
if desired. Write for Booklet. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. Y 
Paris, France. DETROIT, MICH. London, Eng. 
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Registered ch “lg Trade Mark 





( LinEN-MEsH) 


With the approach of cold weather we direct especial attention to this well known under- 
clothing. After an experience of eight years we do not hesitate to recommend a trial even to 
those who have been accustomed to use only the heaviest Flannels. 

It is far more comfortable than wool, because it is soothing, instead of irritating to the 
skin. It offers better protection because it keeps the body healthfully warm—not overheated 
or damp. People who wear Dr. Deimel Underclothing are comparatively free from colds 
which so often identify the wool wearers. 

The number of those who appreciate the merits of Dr. Deimel Underclothing is increasing 
daily, and its most enthusiastic friends are those who formerly thought that their very lives 
depended upon wearing woolens. 


‘‘The Linen Store’’ 
James McCutcheon & Co., 14 W. 28d St., New York 





re nn More comfort 
The Famous “ Loop! More health 
| The ‘‘Loop’’ which forms the basis of Wright’s 


**Imitated by many. 
Equaled by none.”’ 


That is Jaeger 
Underwear! 


More warm‘h ). ; 
in a suit 
of it 


Health Underwear is unique in health garments. Phan in any other Underwear of 
It is the only method by which perfect ventila- whatsoever brand or fibre. 

tion and comfort can be combined. It forms the 
foundation for the ‘‘fleece of comfort’’ which has Seven Weights to 


made choose from. 


: Our Catalogue explains everything. 
Free—also samples. 


Health Underwear 


famous. Ask to see these garments at any store 9 qj ’ ‘ 
where pinderclothing is pao. The reasonable Merde cogs 8. en ieee 

ice thes ment i t , : venue, 157 Broadway. 
a a, ee a a Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St. Boston ; 228 Boylston St. 
Free Book on dressing for health sent si Agente te ail Pri we St. 


free to any address. Contains many 
valuable hygienic suggestions. Ex- 
plains the famous ‘‘loop.’’ Address 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New York 
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Survey of the World 


In the plan of the local com- 
mittee at Jacksonville, Fla., 
for receiving and entertaining 
the President, no provision was made for 
an address to the colored residents. They 
asked that the President should be re- 
quested to speak to them at the Florida 
Baptist Academy, but were told that no 
change in the program could be made. 
They then sent their request to Washing- 
ton, and the President insisted upon stop- 
ping at the Academy and addressing them 
there. It was expected at the beginning 
of the week that the President would 
start for the South on the 18th and that 
Mrs. Roosevelt would accompany him as 
far as Roswell, Ga., the old home of his 
mother. It is understood that he will pay 
all the expenses of transportation. After 
his visit to New Orleans he will return on 
the cruiser “West Virginia.” Upon 
what appears to be good authority it is 
asserted that the President will make no 
attempt to obtain any tariff legislation at 
the coming session, believing that his in- 
fluence ought to be exerted mainly in sup- 
port of his railway rate policy. At 
their recent convention, the Republicans 
of Massachusetts adopted a platform say- 
ing that while no tariff changes tending 
to depress any industry or to reduce 
wages should be made, there should be 
alterations whenever these were demand- 
ed by the public interest. The time for 
making them should be determined “by 
the representatives of the party from all 
parts of the country,” but the platform 
approved the position of the State’s Sen- 
ators and Representatives at the last ses- 
sion of Congress in favor of present ac- 
tion. Recent addresses indicate that 
Lieutenant-Governor Guild, the candidate 
for Governor, and Mr. E. S. Draper, can- 
didate for Lieutenant-Governor, are not 
in complete agreement on this question, 
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National 
Topics 


the former saying that the choice lies be- 
tween immediate revision by Republicans 
and reckless smashing of the tariff by 
Democrats, while the latter opposes any 
change whatever at the present time. On 
the Democratic side, the campaign is en- 
livened by Mr. George Fred Williams’s 
bitter attacks upon Mr. Henry M. Whit- 
ney, the Democratic candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, whom Mr. Williams 
calls “the leading representative of a vi- 
cious system of lobbying legislation.” 

The Rhode Island Democrats have again 
nominated Dr. Garvin for Governor. 

At the President’s cordial invitation, 
Mayor. Rhett and ex-Mayor Smythe, of 
Charleston, S. C., lunched with him at 
the White House last week, having come 
to Washington to inquire concerning the 
presentation of a silver service. to the 
cruiser “Charleston.” These gentlemen 
attacked the President sharply in pub- 
lished letters, some time ago, for his ap- 
pointment of Dr.Crum,a negro,to beCol- 
lector of their port. The Civil Service 
Commission publishes evidence showing 
that Judge Francis E. Baker, of the 
United States Circuit Court, violated the 
civil service law in 1902 by soliciting 
campaign contributions from clerks in 
the post office at Goshen, Ind., or by urg- 
ing these clerks to pay 5 per cent. of their 
salaries. The contributions were made. 
It is recommended that the postmaster at 
Goshen, C. D. Sherwin, be removed. The 
case of Judge Baker has been referred to 
the Department of Justice. According to 
the Commission, the truth of the charges 
was admitted by him, and there can be 
no defense except the statute of limita- 
tions. Before leaving Colon for New 
York, on the 11th, the Isthmian Cana! 
Commission annulled the contract recent-’ 
ly awarded to J. E. Markel, for feeding 
and. lodging the employees. This was 
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done by mutual consent, because the Chief 
Engineer is doing the’ work successfully 
thru the agency of his Department of 
Supplies. Panama declines to discuss 
the question whether she shall assume a 
part of Colombia’s foreign debt, insisting 
that Colombia must first recognize her 
Independence. To assist the Domini- 
can Government in preventing revolu- 
tions, the President has issued a procla- 
mation forbidding the exportation to 
Santo Domingo of arms or ammunition 
from any port of the United States or 
Porto Rico. 
& 


Oeegeats John N. Williamson, mem- 
Land Thieves. D&T of Congress from the 
Second District of Oregon, 
who was recently convicted of suborna- 
tion of perjury in connection with land 
frauds, has been sentenced to be impris- 
oned in jail for ten months and to pay a 
fine of $500. He was also reprimanded 
by the court for his failure to set a good 
example in high public office. The same 
penalty was imposed in the case of Mari- 
on R. Biggs, formerly United States 
Commissioner ; but the jail term for Dr. 
Van Gessner (Williamson’s partner) was 
reduced to five months, owing to his age 
and feeble condition. On the following 
day, also at Portland, Willard N. Jones, 
formerly a State Representative, and 
Thaddeus Porter, an attorney, were 
found guilty of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government of land. Ira Wade, a tim- 
ber locator, on trial with them, was ac- 
quitted. The trial of Congressman Bin- 
ger Hermann, formerly Land Commis- 
sioner at Washington, will soon take 
place. 
& 
Mayor Weaver is 
ee a. sane ty 
iladelphia’s Ring —. : 
ring in the courts. 


Upon warrants sworn out by ex-Judge 
Gordon, his counsel, five arrests were 
made last week. The men taken into 
custody are Abraham L. English, who 
was Director of Public Safety under 
Mayor Ashbridge; Philip H. Johnson 
(brother-in-law of Boss Durham), a 
young architect, to whom Ashbridge 
turned over all the city’s new buildings ; 
James D. Finley (Durham’s cousin), 
building inspector; and John W, Hen- 
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derson and Henry E. Baton, of the firm 
of Henderson & Co., contractors. They 
are accused of defrauding the city in 
connection with the construction of the 
new smallpox hospital. Much evidence 
was submitted at the preliminary hear- 
ing, at the end of which all were held for 
trial. District Attorney Bell, who has 
been acting as counsel for McNichol and 
for the Durham-McNichol firm of con- 
tractors, and has in other ways been as- 
sociated with those whom the Mayor is 
attacking, declined to initiate proceed- 
ings against these defendants, and his 
two young assistants (acting in his 
place) have given notice that the Mayor’s 
counsel will not be permitted to examine 
and cross-examine witnesses at the trials. 
The Republican “organization” (still 
controlled by Durham and his associates ) 
attacks the Mayor in an advertisement 
covering a page in the newspapers, as- 
serting that he has checked the progress 
of public improvements, thrown thou- 
sands of men out of work, assessed city 
employees for a campaign fund, and em- 
ployed a Democrat (ex-Judge James Gay 
Gordon) as counsel. It seeks support 
for its ticket by appealing to partisan 
feeling on national issues, while the 
ring’s foes (the City Party) stand upon 
local municipal issues alone, and point 
to the support given to their movement 
by President Roosevelt, Secretary Root, 
Secretary Bonaparte and other Repub- 
licans. Among those who were asked by 
Senator Penrose’s committee to con- 
tribute to the “organization’s” campaign 
fund is Theodore Justice, wool merchant, 
widely known as a Republican and a 
protectionist. Characterizing the request 
as “an impertinence,” he went on to free 
his mind as follows: 

“As a life-long Republican, I am willing to 
spend money to defeat the thieving gang that 
at present controls the Republican ‘organiza- 
tion’ in Philadelphia; and the State ‘organiza- 
tion’ has shown itself to be very little, if any, 
better in its action on the ripper bill, which is 
only one of hundreds of acts of maladminis- 
tration countenanced by it. The honest people 
of Philadelphia are now arrayed against graft. 
In my opinion any Republican who will sup- 
port the ticket today degrades himself to the 
level of the gang. This is a movement of the 
people against thieves. The crimes of Boss 
Tweed and his gang of plunderers pale into 
insignificance in comparison with the audacious 
plundering of the gang which now controls 
the Republican ‘organization’ in Philadelphia, 
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and to some extent the Republican ‘organiza- 
tion’ of the State.” 

It appears that the labor unions came to 
the support of the “organization’s” 
ticket after Senator Penrose had pro- 
cured the appointment of one of their 
leaders to be a factory inspector. 


Se] 


Mayor Dunne sent to 
the Chicago Council 
week a message 
urging that consideration of the street 
railway companies’ offer be discontinued 
and that his plan for dealing with the 
railway problem be reported favorably. 
Whereupon the Aldermen rejected his 
plan by a vote of 45 to 18, altho thirty- 
four of them had been elected with him 
on a platform calling for immediate mu- 
nicipal ownership. The rejected plan 
provided that a franchise be granted for 
twenty years, in streets where the old 
franchises have expired, to a company 
composed of advocates of municipal 
ownership, who should pay to the city 
all net earnings in excess of five per cent. 
and sell out to the city at the end of the 
term. Aldermen who had been counted 
on his side said that this plan had not 
been considered or broached in the cam- 
paign, but that the plan then supported 
had been one requiring the city to buy 
the roads or to acquire them by con- 
demnation proceedings. The Mayor 
therefore decided to lay such a plan be- 
fore the Council. It is said that the 
Council is inclined to regard with favor 
the companies’ offer, which we described 
two weeks ago, and to which has now 
been added a provision for a referendum 
in April next. This addition is said to 
have been suggested by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, who is regarded as the representa- 
tive of the interests now controlling both 
corporations. On the other hand, it is 
asserted that the companies’ offer will 
surely be rejected. 


Chicago’s 


Railway Problem inal 


se 


Five weeks ago the Inter- 
national § Typographical 
Union began to insist that 
employers in the book and job printing 
business should sign agreements for an 
eight-hour day, the reduction of the num- 
ber of hours to take place on January Ist. 


Labor 
Controversies 


THE WORLD 
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sistance of the United Typothetz, an as- 
sociation of employers. The contest has 
been a peaceful and quiet one. At pres- 
ent the progress made by the union ap- 
pears to promise a victory for the work- 
men. A large majority of the employers 
not connected with the association have 
signed, but their agreements are condi- 
tioned upon the general success of the 
movement. At the end of last week it 
was announced that agreements had been 
obtained by 240 local unions, and that 
men were on strike in fifty-three cities. 
In Chicago the prominent employers are 
still making determined resistance, and 
are teaching young women (heretofore 
employed as typewriters) to operate the 
type-setting machines. Their purpose, 
they say, is to have an “open shop” here- 
after. In that city an injunction has been 
granted. At the recent convention of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Labor, a 
long resolution denouncing socialism and 
the socialist propaganda within the Fed- 
eration was adopted. The principles of 
socialism, the resolution said, were “in- 
tellectually unsound, impractical from an 
economic standpoint, and demoralizing to 
the general well-being of society.” An at- 
titude of sympathy toward the socialist 
propaganda in the Federation would be, 
it was asserted, “detrimental to our prog- 
ress, destructive of our good fame, and 
disruptive of those personal and civic vir- 
tues which it is our duty to cultivate.” 
It is said that on account of the adoption 
of the resolution several unions will with- 
draw from the Federation. 


od 


Cuba’s Treaty r is understood that the 
With England ng lo-Cuban treaty, 

which has been before the 
Senate at Havana for several months, is 
opposed by our Government because the 
ratification of it would interfere with a 
treaty which the Administration desires 
and intends to negotiate with Cuba. 
Reports from Washington say that this 
proposed treaty would provide for a re- 
duction of tariff duties on goods carried 
in American or Cuban ships, and would 
also involve mutual concessions with 
respect to port charges and shipping 
privileges. _The pending Anglo-Cuban 
treaty includes an agreement that, “in all 


Many strikes followed, owing to the re- matters relating to commerce, naviga- 
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tion, and industry,” duties on imports 
excepted “each and every privilege, con- 
cession, and immunity already conceded, 
or which in the future may be con- 
ceded” by either Power to the citizens 
or subjects of any other Power shall be 
granted immediately and unconditionally 
to those of the other contracting Power, 
Great Britain or Cuba, as the case may 
be; also that all this shall apply to any 
British Colony, if notice to that effect be 
given by Great Britain within the first 
year of the treaty’s life. The latter 
clause, it is said, would be useful in 
building up trade between Cuba and 
Canada. Havana’s Chamber of Com- 
merce opposed the treaty, alleging that 
substantially all the advantages are on 
the side of Great Britain, that such an 
agreement would tend to prevent any 
development of the island’s coast ship- 
ping, and that it would stand in the way 
of such a navigation treaty with .the 
United States as we have already men- 
tioned. At a meeting of Liberal lead- 


ers, on the 15th, it was decided that their 
party should withdraw entirely from the 
campaign and take no part in the presi- 


dential election. It was alleged that the 
Government, by fraud and intimidation, 
had made it useless for them to remain 
in the field. The resignation of the office 
of Governor of Santa Clara province by 
José Miguel Gomez, recently the Liberal 
candidate for the Presidency, has been 
accepted. The City Council of Santa 
Clara, heretofore faithful to Gomez, has 
gone over to President Palma’s party. 


a] 


It was made known in 
Washington on Sunday 
last that since August 
23d there had been 713 cases of Asiatic 
cholera in Manila and the neighboring 
provinces of Luzon, with 553 deaths; but 
Governor Wright’s dispatches said that 
the epidemic was practically at an end. 
The disease appears to have been of a 
very virulent type, for 187 of the 214 
cases in Manila were fatal. Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches from Washington 
on the 12th said that Governor Wright 
would resign about December Ist, owing 
to dissatisfaction withthe situation in the 
islands, and would resume the practice of 
law at Memphis. On the following day 
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Secretary Taft emphatically asserted 
that, to his knowledge, the Governor had 
not resigned. Nor, in the Secretary’s 
opinion, did he intend to resign, altho 
he was about to return to the States for a 
six months’ vacation. At the White 
House there was given out an authorita- 
tive denial of any knowledge that the 
Governor had decided to retire. The or- 
igin of the report was not disclosed, but 
it is said that the story was given to the 
press by the President’s Secretary, Mr. 
Loeb. Press correspondents who are 
usually well informed say that the retire- 
ment of the Governor would not be op- 
posed by the Administration, because he 
is not well adapted to the needs of the 
office and has not accepted the Filipinos 
as the social equals of the whites, altho 
treating them with formal courtesy. 
Some support is given to this explanation 
by stories told in the letters of press cor- 
respondents who accompanied the Taft 
party to the islands. It is asserted that 
upon his arrival the Secretary found it 
necessary to improvise entertainments in 
which the leaders of Filipino society 
could meet the tourists in a social way, 
because no provision for such meetings 
had been made, and that on one occasion 
he deemed it expedient to pay special at- 
tention to the white American wife of a 
Filipino student who had recently re- 
turned from the States, because she had 
been ostracised by the white official so- 
ciety of the city. A final settlement of 
the negotiations concerning the friars’ 
lands has been reached by a compromise 
as to the price of the Dominicans’ prop- 
erty. They are to receive $3,521,000 on 
the 2oth inst. In defence of the con- 
stabulary forces, as to whose efficiency 
there is conflicting testimony, it is shown 
that they have killed 2,504 ladrones and 
captured 9,155 (with 4,285 rifles), and in 
doing this work have lost 22 officers and 
295 privates. In Mindanao, Datto Ali 
is again on the warpath and has been kill- 
ing Moros who uphold American rule. 


& 


Both the Norwegian 
Storthing and the 
Swedish Riksdag have 
accepted the agreement reached by the 
representatives of the two nations at the 
Karlstad Conference, and only the formal 
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passing of the acts dissolving the union 
is needed to complete the dissolution: of 
the union, which has lasted since 1814. 
In the Storthing the only opposition to 
the ratification of the agreement was by 
the Republicans, who hoped to get the 
question submitted to the people in order 
to defeat the plans of Premier Michelsen 
for the re-establishment of the monarchy. 
The Premier said that the request to 
King Oscar, that he permit a prince of 
the House of Bernadotte to take the 
Norwegian throne, was intended as an 
expression of good will, but since it had 
been otherwise interpreted in Sweden, 
the question now appeared to be outside 
practical politics. This statement is 
considered as equivalent to a withdrawal 
of the offer of the throne to Prince 
Charles, second son of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and _ probably Prince 
Charles, second son of the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, will be elected. The 
Karlstad agreement was ratified by a 
vote of a 101 to 16. The Socialists and 
Radicals will make an effort to have the 
question of the form of government of 
Norway submitted to a referendum vote, 
but there is not much hope in any case 
that a republic will be chosen. In the 
Swedish Riksdag both houses ratified 
the Karlstad agreement on October 13th, 
after a long debate, in which the conces- 
sions made by Sweden and the arbitra- 
tion clause referring all points in dispute 
to the Hague Court were sharply 
criticised. 
Sd 

According to Article 14 of the 
Portsmouth Treaty, that 
treaty was to be considered 
ratified when the Emperors of Russia and 
Japan had signed their respective copies, 
without waiting for the actual exchange 
of the documents, which will take place 
at Washington. At three o’clock on the 
afternoon of October 15th Mr. Spencer 
Eddy, the American Chargé d’Affaires 
at St. Petersburg, officially informed the 
Foreign Office that the Emperor of 
Japan had signed the treaty, and at the 
same hour the French Minister at Tokyo 
notified the Japanese Government that 
Emperor Nicholas had ratified the treaty, 
and the war was formally at an end. The 
news of the signing of the treaty by the 
Czar was first telegraphed to President 
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Roosevelt as a mark of appreciation of 
his efforts toward peace. Steps will be 
taken immediately to bring home the in- 
terned Russian ships. The Russian 
prisoners, numbering some 80,000, will 
be brought to Vladivostok. The Jap- 
anese troops are already being withdrawn 
from Manchuria. Part of the troops may 
be quartered in Korea to prevent any up- 
rising of the Koreans against Japanese 
rule. The Korean foreign ministers are 
likely to be withdrawn and Japanese rule 
made practically complete. Both the 
Russian and Japanese troops, except the 
railroad guards, are likely to evacuate 
Manchuria long before the limit of eigh- 
teen months fixed by the Portsmouth 
treaty. 
se 

The importance of the 
modern newspaper as 
a factor in international 
politics is illustrated by the furor 
created by an article published in the 
Paris Matin, October 7th, purporting to 
give the secret history of the crisis last 
June when a rupture seemed to be im- 
pending between Germany and France 
over the Moroccan question. The 
Matin alleged that in that emergency 
Great Britain not only promised to aid 
France in case she was attacked by Ger- 
many, but that the campaign was planned 
in detail; the English fleet was to 
seize the Kiel Canal at once and land 
100,000 men in Schleswig-Holstein, to 
co-operate with an equal number of 
French troops. The importance attrib- 
uted to the article was because it was 
supposed to have been inspired by M. 
Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister, 
who was dismissed by Premier Rouvier 
in order to conciliate Germany. Both 
M. Delcassé and the author of the 
article, M. Lauzanne, denied this, but M. 
Delcassé refused to deny the truth of 
the statements contained. The British 
Government is believed to have in- 
formally assured Germany that there 
was no such definite agreement between 
the two countries, altho it is not to be 
denied that France was supported by 
Great Britain in her attitude on the 
Moroccan question to a certain extent. 
The French Government has issued the 
ambiguous statement that “the published 
reports regarding the Cabinet meeting 
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preceding M. Delcassé’s retirement are 
inexact.” M. Alexandre Ular has added 
fuel to the flames by an article in the 
Paris Figaro purporting to give further 
details of the affair to the effect that 
Great Britain not only offered her armed 
support against Germany, but expressed 
a willingness to conclude a treaty of de- 
fensive alliance with France, and that 
the German Government learning of this 
sent a warning thru Italy that any such 
treaty would be regarded by Germany 
as a casus belli. In consequence of this 
Premier Rouvier dismissed M. Delcassé 
from the Foreign Office and, taking 
charge of the negotiations in person, 
consented to the International Confer- 
ence on Morocco, which is soon to meet. 
The affair caused an unusually virulent 
outbreak of Anglophobia in the German 
papers, and is being made the most of 
as an argument for the increase of the 
navy. General von Liebert, formerly 
Governor-General of German East 
Africa, in an address before the Colonial 
Congress at Berlin, urged the necessity 
of a navy strong enough to make Great 
Britain hesitate to attack Germany. 
Colonies are essential, he said, to our 
commercial interests. A weak navy is 
an extravagance, but a powerful navy 
is a pledge of peace. When on the sea, 
as now on the land, Germany had be- 
come a Power which could command 
respect, then their watchword would be 
realized—“The twentieth century be- 
longs to the Germans.” The new navy 
bill will call for a number of larger 
battleships of over 16,000 tons. 


2s 


The full text of the 
treaty closing the Russo- 
Japanese war has been 
made public. Most of its provisions have 
been anticipated in a general way by the 
newspapers, but the wording of some of 
the important articles is of interest. The 
Korean question, the direct cause of the 
war, is settled in the following words, 
which certainly leave Japan a free hand 
in Korea so far as Russia is concerned: 
“ARTICLE II.—The Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment, acknowledging that Japan possesses in 
Korea paramount political, military and eco- 
nomical interests, engage neither to obstruct 


nor interfere with measures for the guidance, 
protection, and control which the Imperial 
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Government of Japan may find necessary to 
take in Korea. 

“It is understood that Russian subjects in 
Korea shall be treated in exactly the same 
manner as the subjects and citizens of other 
foreign powers; that is to say, they shall be 
placed on the same footing as the subjects and 
citizens of the most favored nation. 

“It is also agreed that in order to avoid 

causes for misunderstanding that the two high 
contracting parties will abstain on the Russian- 
Korean frontier from taking any military 
measures which may menace the security of 
Russian or Korean territory.” 
Russia renounces all special privileges in 
Manchuria, and “the open door” in that 
province, which the late Secretary Hay 
worked so hard to secure, is provided for 
in Articles III and IV as follows: 

“The Imperial Government of Russia de- 
clare that they have not in Manchuria any 
territorial advantages or preferential or exclu- 
sive concessions in the impairment of Chinese 
sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle 
of equal opportunity. 

“Japan and Russia reciprocally engage not 

to obstruct any general measures common to 
all countries which China may take for the 
development of the commerce or industry of 
Manchuria.” : 
It should be noticed, however, that the 
clauses are purely negative so far as Rus- 
sia and Japan are concerned, and are en- 
tirely dependent tor their value on the 
uncertain action of China. In regard to 
the cession of the railroad and of the lease 
of Port Arthur and other property on the 
Liao-Tung Peninsula, however, it is posi- 
tively stipulated “that the two high con- 
tracting parties mutually engage to ob- 
tain the consent of the Government of 
China.” Japan and Russia agree that 
their respective railroads in Manchuria 
shall be exploited exclusively for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes and in 
nowise for strategic purposes. But this 
restriction does not apply to the Japanese 
railroad in the Liao-Tung Peninsula. The 
especial cause of the riots in Tokyo was 
the report that Japan had relinquished 
the right to erect any fortifications on the 
northern end of Yezo bearing on La Pe- 
rouse Strait, which separates that island 
from Sakhalin. As will be seen from the 
following quotation from Article IX, the 
rumor exaggerated the extent of Japan’s 
concession on this point: 

“Japan and Russia mutually agree not to 
construct in their respective possessions on the 
Island of Sakhalin or the adjacent islands any 


fortifications or other similar military works. 
They also respectively engage not to take any 
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military measures which may impede the free 
navigation of the Strait of La Perouse and the 
Strait of Tartary.” 

Both Powers are to give an account of 
the money actually expended by them in 
the care and maintenance of prisoners, 
and Russia engages to pay the balance in 
favor of Japan. The treaty is dated for 
Japan on the fifth day of the ninth month 
of the thirty-eighth year of Meiji, and for 
Russia August 23d, 1905, which corre- 


spond to September 5th, 1905, in our cal- 
The war began February 8th, 


endar. 
1904. 
& 


p . The riotous demonstrations of 
cace 1 dissatisfaction with the terms 
Japan 

of peace on the part of the 

Japanese people have been superseded by 

popular rejoicings at the naval visit of 

Japan’s ally. In Hibiya Park, so re- 

cently filled with an infuriated mob de- 

nouncing the Government and Marquis 

Ito in particular, the Mayor of Tokyo 

gave a garden party, where Marquis Ito 

and the Cabinet Ministers received Vice- 

Admiral Sir Gerard Henry Noel, com- 

manding the British squadron of twelve 

vessels, now in Yokohama harbor. Both 
at Tokyo and Yokohama the officers and 
men of the fleet were enthusiastically 
greeted by the people, and entertained by 
exhibitions of fencing, jiu-jitsu, juggling 
and fireworks. The officers of the Amer- 
ican battleship “Wisconsin” and the 
cruiser “Cincinnati,” now at Yokohama, 
were invited to participate in the festivi- 
ties, and Mayor Ichihara, in toasting the 
British Navy, referred to the presence 
of the American vessels, and expressed 
the belief that the United States, as the 
friend of both Powers, heartily endorsed 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, now in Japan, is receiv- 
ing a warm welcome, and has been asked 
to give a public address. Admiral 

Togo, upon landing in Ise Bay from his 

flagship, proceeded directly to the great 

Ise temple to worship. This act, to- 

gether with the references to ancestor 

worship in the Imperial rescript, will en- 
courage the revival of Shintoism as the 
national and patriotic religion. The 

Japanese Minister of War, Mr. Tera- 

outchi, has ordered all officers and sol- 

diers in the field to abstain from criticis- 
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ing the terms of peace, since this is a 
matter for which the Emperor alone is 
responsible. The Imperial rescript, an- 
nouncing the signing of the treaty and 
making known its provisions, commends 
the army and navy and the civil officials 
and the people for having all done their 
duty and contributed to the glorious suc- 
cess of the war. In regard to the con- 
clusion of the war, the Emperor uses the 
following language: 


“The result is due in a large measure to the 
benign spirits of our ancestors, as well as to 
devotion to duty of our civil and military of- 
ficials and the self-denying patriotism of all 
our people. 

“After twenty months of war, the position of 
the Empire has been strengthened and the in- 
terests of the country advanced, and insomuch 
as we have never wavered in our desire for the 
maintenance of peace, it is contrary to our will 
that hostilitses should be protracted and that 
our people should unnecessarily be subjected to 
the horrors of war. 

“When the President of the United States, 
in the interests of peace and humanity, sug- 
gested that the Governments of Japan and 
Russia should arrange terms of peace, fully 
appreciating his kindness and good will, we 
accepted the suggestion and at the proper mo- 
ment appointed plenipotentiaries to confer with 
those of Russia. 

“We have examined the terms agreed upon 
by the plenipotentiaries, and, having found 
them in entire conformity with our will, we 
have accepted and ratified them. 

“Peace and glory having thus been secured, 
we are happy to invoke the blessing of the be- 
nign spirits of our ancestors and to be able to 
bequeath the fruits of these great deeds to our 
posterity. It is our earnest desire to share the 
glory with our people and long enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace with all nations. 

“We strongly admonish our subjects against 
manifestations of vain-glorious pride, and com- 
mand them to attend to lawful avocations and 
to do all that lies in their power to strengthen 
the Empire.” 


wt 


The death of Prince Sergius 
Trubetskoy, the great Liberal 
leader, on October 12th, is a 
severe loss to the party of moderate re- 
form, because in the present crisis, at- 
tending upon the convocation of the 
Duma, or national assembly, such men 
are very much needed in Russia. Prince 
Trubetskoy was in a position of peculiar 
usefulness, since by his rank he had di- 
rect access to the Czar, and he was 
spokesman of the delegation that pre- 
sented to him the petition of the Zem- 
stvos for a representative government. 
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By his office of Marshal of the Nobility 
of Moscow he was the head of the 
Zemstvo of that province, and at his 
residence the conferences of the dele- 
gates of the Zemstvos were held, when 
they were forbidden the right of public 
meeting. As rector of the University of 
Moscow he was able to secure a con- 
siderable degree of freedom of instruc- 
tion, and at the same time to check the 
riotous tendencies of the students. He 
was an idealist in philosophy, original in 
thought, altho strongly influenced by 
Soloviev. He edited a journal of phil- 
osophy and psychology published at 
Moscow. His body was conveyed to the 
station in St. Petersburg by a large 
crowd of students and people. Among 
the wreaths upon his coffin was one from 
Emperor Nicholas. The strikes in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg still con- 
tinue, and there are many minor. dis- 
turbances and rumors of a general labor 
uprising. Assistant Chief of Police 
Osaovsky, who was largely responsible 
for the Jewish massacres of 1903, was 
assassinated at Kishenef October 13th. 


The Finnish student Hohenthal, who last 
February assassinated Procurator Soin- 
inen on account of his Russian proclivi- 
ties, escaped from his prison in Helsing- 
fors by the use of a file and a rope lad- 
der, in the night following the confirma- 
tion of his sentence of life imprisonment 


by the Supreme Court. The Czar has 
given a blow to the machinations of the 
enemies of Count Witte by publishing the 
following rescript, upon signing the 
Portsmouth Treaty: 


“Count Sergei Julevich: 

“In my unceasing zeal for the welfare of 
Russia 1 accepted the friendly offer of the 
President of the United States for a meeting 
of Russo-Japanese plenipotentiaries in order 
to put an end to all the sorrows and terrible 
consequences of the long-continued war, en- 
tailing so many sacrifices on both sides. My 
choice fell on you to go to the United States 
as my plenipotentiary, and in case the Japan- 
ese proposals were: acceptable, to enter into 
pourparlers to terminate the war on the con- 
ditions indicated by me. 

“During the negotiations for the final ar- 
rangement of peace you have most brilliantly 
and successfully performed your task, acting 
firmly as a worthy representative of Russia. 
Insisting on the impossibility of accepting con- 
ditions wounding the patriotism or conscience 
of the Russian people and impairing the inter- 
ests of your country, you have obtained right- 
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ful concessions, rejecting, tho with all due 
acknowledgment of the successes of the enemy, 
the payment in any form whatever of the ex- 
penses of the war not commenced by Russia 
and only consenting to return to Japan the 
southern part of the island belonging to her 
up to 1875. Thus an all-advantageous peace 
was obtained. 

“Highly appreciating the ability and states- 
manlike experience you have shown, and as a 
grateful recognition of your great and highly 
important services to the Fatherland, I grant 
you the rank of Count of the Russian Empire. 

“T remain ever your well-disposed and highly 
grateful NICHOLAS.” 


a 


Ten awards were made on 
se Pond Monday last by the Com- 
Medals 
missioners of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund. Silver medals were given 
to four persons and bronze medals to six. 
The list is as follows: 


Miss Maude Titus, sixteen years old, a high 
school girl, of Newark, N. J., for risking her 
life to save Miss Laura V. Reifsnyder, of East 
Orange, N. J. who had fallen into the water 
from a yacht, in Casco Bay, Me., on July 3oth, 
1904; silver medal. 

Mrs. Daniel Davis, of Cleveland, O., whose 
husband lost his life while trying to save a 
miner in a shaft at Sherodville, O., on July 
11th, 1904; silver medal and $1,000 for the 
education of her children. 

Wade H. Plummer, fifteen years old, of La- 
mar, S. C., who saved the lives of two com- 
panions who had been thrown into the water 
with him, in Lynch’s River, on May 7th, 1904; 
silver medal and $600. 

Michael A. Doyle, of Quebec, for saving the 
life of Miss Charlotte L. Decastner, who had 
fallen into the St. Lawrence River; silver 
medal. 

Charles Crabbe, of Coppers Landing, Va., 
whose wife lost her life on February 11th, 
1905, while trying to save a colored boy from 
drowning; bronze medal and $1,000 for the 
education of her children. 

Miss Anna M. Cunningham, twenty years 
old, a nurse in the hospital at Savannah, Ga., 
for saving Edwin W. Cubbage, Jr., from 
drowning, on May 26th, 1905; bronze medal. 

William C. Brune, seventeen years old, of 
Sandusky, O., who saved a boy from drown- 
ing, on July 8th, 1904, diving three times for 
him; bronze medal. 

Arthur J. Gottschalk, twenty-four years old, 
of Lancaster, N. Y., for saving the life of Mrs. 
Joseph Webster, in the water near Buffalo, on 
July 6th, 1904; bronze medal. 

George F. Russell, twenty-four years, of 
Groton, Conn., for rescuing Paul F. Winslow 
and Frank G. Baer from drowning in Long 
Island Sound, on July 29th, 1904; bronze 
medal. 

Arthur A. Ross, twenty-three years old, of 
Foxborough, Mass., for saving the lives of 
Nellie and Mary Welsh, who had fallen into 
a river, on April 19th, 1905; bronze medal. 
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first to close the yellow days, and 

flame the stumps and rail fences 
and the bare knolls with crimson and 
scarlet. I like these two plants because 
they do their glorious best without mak- 
ing any fuss about it. The creeper only 
asks for some charred tree or a pile of 
stones to glorify, and the sumach prefers 
a barren slope where there is little else 
except stunted apple bushes and wild 
blackberries. Half a mile away you see 
a great crimson patch of sumach, and 
warm your soul by it. The transforma- 
tion is very curious, for those very spots 
which in summer were most dull and bar- 
ren are now most beautiful—old pas- 
tures and brooksides. In Summer the 
yellow ray is the strength of the sun- 
beam, regulating and stimulating growth. 
But in Autumn, when growth begins to be 
checked, the red or ripening ray takes 
hold of the seed pod and the leaf, to bring 
the year’s work to a happy end. It is a 
parallel with human life in growth. 

I like old folks, real old folks; sunny, 
warm, red-hearted; old folks who do not 
lose their laugh and their eye twinkle. 
Perhaps it is because my memory calls 
up so easily a father who not only ab- 
sorbed a lot of sunbeams during the sum- 
mer of his life, but who reflected them 
upon his boys during his autumn; and a 
little mother who churned sunshine into 
proverbial wisdom and family life, until 
at ninety even the red ray faded. Any- 
how, old age is simply ripeness—like a 
Spitzenburg apple—red, juicy, palatable. 
Why any one dreads old age I cannot see. 
30yhood is also beautiful because of its 
redness; a fine lifefulness that should 
never be wasted, but preserved carefully 
through a hundred years. Some day the 
life ideals will get into the vision range 
of the people, in place of the waste ideals. 
I do not see why our old age and the old 
age of the trees are greatly unlike. 

At any rate there is something about 
this fine finishing up of a decent job that 
ought to command respect and admira- 
tion. The most joyous sight that I can 


Sirs and Virginia creeper are 


remember is our old orchard of Spitzen- 
burgs. Row after row, grafted high—in 
the old fashioned way—to the reddest of 
all apples. A school boy, I used to come 
home late in the afternoon of October, by 
way of the orchard, climb thirty feet up 
into the thickest of the apples, seat myself 
in some convenient crotch, an acre of red- 
ness just under my eyes, and the broad 
valley spreading on beyond. Tree after 
tree to the right of me, and to left, and 
down the slope—red, red, red. There is 
no apple now to compare with this old 
favorite, unless it be the McIntosh. In 
my dreams [ still climb those trees, to 
look at those apples. What a fine thing 
is the power to dream. It opens old 
chests, minding nothing about locks, or 
about time, and shows us old years just 
as bright as ever. Is any good thing ever 
really lost? Somebody’s brain will keep 
the red-letter days and the red-letter 
events forever. 

Did you ever see a long row of moun- 
tain ash trees in October bending down 
with scarlet fruit, when the robins were 
on their passage Southward every night, 
and dropping down in the morning to 
breakfast? It is easily within range of 
any country home builder to have such a 
wind break and bird orchard. It sends 
off our feathered friends happy and fat 
for a flight to the Gulf States. Then, 
again, no one should have a country 
home without a few water maples. 

These trees vary so much in Autumn 
shading that it will be well to go to some 
swamp and select half a dozen specially 
notable for rich coloring. The small 
trees that you can transplant will be 
beautiful while small, but will grow 
more beautiful as they grow larger. It 
will pay you, for other reasons also, to 
visit a swamp at this season of the year, 
and note how Nature revels in color. 

I have a personal liking for the but- 
ternut, but the tree despises red. To my 
taste the nut surpasses all others that 
grow; besides, I never went Brazil nut- 
ting, or Pecan nutting, and how, then, 
should those nuts appeal greatly to my 
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sensibilities? But I have picked up many 
a bagful of the blessed butternuts, sit- 
ting down occasionally by a pile of stones 
to crack a4 few—and my fingers also. 
Those were days! But they were yel- 
low days! The butternut scorns old age, 
and before the red days come, tumbles 
its nuts and its leaves, all together, on 
the ground—russety and brown—and 
goes to sleep for half the year. Ash 
trees compromise on a rich brown-pur- 
ple for a few days only. The persim- 
mon is defiant. ‘Not a touch of red will 
it tolerate; but stopping work, it throws 
down its leaves, while its limbs are fes- 
tooned with golden fruit. 

The sugar maple is loved, I think, as 
much for its color as for its sugar. The 
variation of shades is something won- 
derful. I find those that grow in New 
England are much brighter but not 
richer than those of Indiana and the Mid- 
West. This matter of color should be 
taken into consideration in planting our 
home shrubberries and groves. What is 
there about a patch of red in the land- 
scape that so pleases us? Yet we long 
for the bright red days; and people’s 
faces never look so contentedly happy as 
when they can drive about under the 
crimson and scarlet leaves. The red ray 


is the slowest vibration of any ray in the, 


sunbeam. It is exciting to the nerves 
and quickening to the pulse. Blue is 
blue; it makes us blue. Red wakes us 
up and sets our minds into activity. 
Father Secchi was, I think, the first to 
suggest the use of red rooms for the de- 
spondent and hypochondriacal. I my- 
self like a red room. It comes close to 
me and warms me; red walls, soft red 
furniture, modest red rugs, and cherry 
red tables. These things bear a close 
relation to us. Color makes us bright 
or blue; heals our mental wounds and 
quickens our physical flow of life. This 
should be considered very seriously when 
we are about to create a country home. 
Some trees are full of sweetness, human- 
liness, love; others are cold and distant. 
Get all the red you can to alleviate the 
cold of winter. The little Japanese 
maples have done a lot of good and are 
real comforters; but I think our pleas- 
antest shrubs are those natives which we 
can easily gather from our forest edges 
and swamps. The red barked dogwood 
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is one of the best of these—turning every 
twig brilliant crimson as the leaves fall 
off in Autumn. This color is retained 
all winter. Yellow bushes, like Rud- 
beckia, should never stand close by the 
house or near the street, but be seen at a 
distance and with a dark background. 
Nature takes the same care in distribut- 
ing her golden rod. 

The red days are never finer than just 
at their close, when the euonymous opens 
its seed pods and shows its crimson ber- 
ries. I wonder more people do not plant 
this charming bush—the Thanksgiving 
shrub, I have called it. It is in its glory 
just about Thanksgiving Day. Then, 
near the house, should be some large 
plants of the best sorts of barberries ; and 
scattered about, a plenty of high-bush 
cranberries (viburnum opulus). These 
last bear fruit wonderfully like the real 
cranberry for sauce and for pies; but it 
is for the elegant bunches of scarlet ber- 
ries that hang out over the snow that I 
would grow them. They bend down 
gracefully from their stems, twelve feet 
high, or if you please to trim them so, 
they will cover low bushes. The snow 
will cover the earth, but the red days will 
remain about the gardens and lawns that 
are shrewdly planted. 

The other day I shook out of an old 
Walker’s Dictionary some pressed poppy 
leaves, red as ever; and a few maple 
leaves—placed there by my mother over 
half a century ago—all the material there 
is left of that garden of grass pinks and 
cinnamon roses and lilacs that went so 
into my character, before the big, wide 
world got a hold of me. I knew then only 
the stars above and the flowers below, 
and the gentle hands of home guidance. 
It is from this standpoint I like to con- 
sider garden making and country home 
building. Will your lawns and house 
make fine character? What have you 
taken into consideration in making your 
estimate? Have you planted pride and 
display; or is it sweetness, sincerity 
and love? Asa rule, I think there is too 
much art about the new country home 
making. It is not a growth, but a manu- 
facture. It is kept up by hired bodies, 
who have it really for the most part to 
themselves. I asked a garden owner.the 
name of a flower. He shouted: “Sandy! 
come here, and tell this gentleman the 
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name of this flower”—explaining to me 
that he had not much knowledge of the 
whole place, except the bills he had to 
pay for running it. My poppy leaves do 
not need to be carefully preserved any 
longer, for they are not all of that dear 
old garden, so full of sweetness and color. 
I have some of it’ between the leaves of 
my soul. 

The only sorry thing about these crim- 
son days is that they are growing shorter. 
It is curious how the loss of a single 
minute on each day soon narrows off the 
hours. The sun does not rise until after 
six o'clock, but it is redder when it does 
rise. If we could only have more morn- 
ing in Autumn it would be finer than Sum- 
mer. Say what you will about the charm 
of an evening around the fireplace, even 
electric glow is a poor substitute for sun- 
light. Give me the morning always, 
when the whole body and soul is re- 
freshed by sleep, in preference to any 
other part of the day. Have you watched 
the October sun rise? Never in a hurry, 
but with a good deal of deliberation ; and 
generally its rays come thru air that is 
dense enough to soften them into red. 
Such sunshine has a mild tint of crimson. 

It is curious how many people can see 
the processes of the year, open as they 
are to examination, and yet see them 
wrongly. Most people tell me that the 
frost turns things red, and that it ripens 
the nuts. It does nothing of the sort. It 
colors things brown or black, and sharp- 
ly puts an end to the crimson and the 
scarlet. This turning red is a life proc- 
ess. It involves a chemical change, that 
is also physiological ; and those rays are 
absorbed which have been most abun- 
dant, leaving only the red to be refracted. 
A severe freeze will loosen the leaves 
from the trees and distribute them over 
the grass. It is the advance courier of 
winter, which is the negation of all color. 

In my Florida home I noted little that 
was red except the cardinal bird. Yel- 
low dominated, for it is eternal Summer 
—there is no Autumn there. Orange is 
the Florida color. Night and day are 
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bathed in yellow. Such moonlights in 
February under the pines! Such walls 
made of yellow jessamine climbing over 
the magnolias and olives! And the roses 
were golden balls! But the cardinal 
bird, with a song that began with day- 
light and lasted all day long, flitted every- 
where; a red ray weaving thru the yel- 
low vegetation. She built her nest at my 
door; watched her eggs in an orange 
bush, and fed her young in the loquat 
and peach trees. Even in the perennial 
tropics Nature indulges her liking for 
red ; only it is transferred from vegetable 
life to animal. It is the birds and the 
butterflies and the beetles that she paints. 
But in these Northern homes of ours we 
have an Autumn—a glorious red season, 
from which almost all other colors are 
banished. The distribution of red is 
sometimes to the stem, sometimes to the 
bark, and again it is found in the sap; 
only somewhere red is always in evi- 
dence. A curious instance is in the 
bloodroot, with its pure white flowers and 
its deep red blood. But as this plant 
blossoms in the spring the red is retained 
in the juice. 

It is a chilly day. The birds call out 
from the orchard to those in the street 
and the lawn trees to be preparing for 
their journey Southward. There is a deal 
of talking of a peremptory sort— 
bustling, sharp, hurrying notes. I wish 
I could understand all the languages that 
are talked in my trees; I should use them 
to more advantage than Greek. A white 
mist this morning rolled out of the west, 
and settled down in the valley. Over the 
top of it the tallest trees stand out, with 
their highest limbs. It is a curious sight, 
as I look down from my hill home, to 
see the green islands in the white sea; 
but still more curious is it to see the scar- 
let maples as if afloat in the waters. But 
there are more trees that stand with bare 
spars, anchored for winter. The red 
days are going; the white days are com- 
ing. I will follow the birds to sunny 
Florida. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 
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The Greatest Problem of Great Cities 


BY JULIUS WILCOX 


[In a recent article in THe INDEPENDENT Mr. Owen Kildare said: “I have not yet 
heard even the most radical express the opinion that honest, pure and wholesome lives can 


be lived without the foundation of a home. 


And homes down our way are still things of 


horror.” The greatest problem connected with great cities is certainly the housing one, and 
this Mr. Wilcox discusses in the following article.—Ep1rTor.] 


LARGE city is essentially and 
A necessarily rectangular. There 

are exceptions, as in old Boston, 
vadial and zig-zag; or in portions of 
Brooklyn, whose Fulton street is said to 
have begun as a cow-path; or in portions 
of New York that were once villages; 
but modern growth takes the form so 
characteristic of Philadelphia. 

The secret of the city is that men get 
together not to make a city, as an end, 
but to make material progress. A city 
is a congeries of building, and the larger 
the whole the more the compactness, 
broadly speaking, for if a city had to 
grow solely by accretions on the edges, 
it would cease growing—the increasing 
distances would defeat the object. Tak- 
ing New York as the final example, 
twenty blocks, across their narrower di- 
mension, represent a mile of length, by 
the uptown rule, and the lot 25x100 may 
be taken as unit. In practice, this lot 
has from a fourth to a third at the rear 
uncovered, this open space abutting 
against a like portion of opposite lot and 
thus in effect doubling each. The fin- 
ished block is built upon around its four 
sides, and incloses a central space of ag- 
gregated backyards. 

A house nearly three times as deep as 
it is wide and open only at front and rear 
is necessarily somewhat restricted in 
light and air, yet so long as the occu- 
pants are few their freedom of move- 
ment saves them from suffering. The 
evils begin when compacting begins, yet 
it is a mistake to lay the evils of the 
tenement upon the division of the 
ground into deep and narrow lots. That 
is a matter of geometry, and rectangular 
plotting is the only way to bring the 
maximum surface into service. Had 
the original lots been much wider, they 
must in time have been subdivided; had 
they been much deeper, new streets must 
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in time have cut through (perhaps very 
narrow .ones) or else the lots must have 
been dotted with rear houses. 

The natural steps in the crowding pro- 
cess make one floor, instead of one house, 
the family unit; narrow the houses, put- 
ting three on two lots ; carry them higher ; 
make rooms more in number and less in 
size, and put low houses into the old 
yards—all in the endeavor to get more 
use out of the surface. These steps are 
distinctly traceable in some sections of 
New York. For example, the original 
low dwelling on Cherry Hill (once aristo- 
cratic) was first carried higher; low 
houses were built in the once ample gar- 
dens, the paths which had led to the gar- 
dens being converted into alleys of ac- 
cess ; these inner houses then went higher 
and higher, until there—as elsewhere by 
the same process—the rear tenement, the 
worst abomination of all, was evolved. 

Space does not allow enlarging upon 
the gravity of the subject; moreover, the 
object is rather to point out what has been 
and can be done in practical solution of 
the tenement problem. Suffice it that the 
tenement as developed in New York is 
evil only and cannot be too darkly paint- 
ed. To say that its conditions make for 
unrighteousness is almost a feeble state- 
ment; a more adequate one is to say that 
they barely allow anything else. Seaside 
homes of refuge for successive groups of 
sick babies; floating hospitals maintained 
for the same purpose by the St. John’s 
Guild; college settlements, and all the 
varied means of charitable service, use- 
ful and admirable tho they are, unitedly 
do no more than alleviate a little. They 
lighten the effects, but do not reach the 
causes, which are more deeply and po- 
tently rooted in the tenement than in all 
else combined. Vicious conditions are 
inherent in it, and they grow out of the 
makeshift attempt—which never looked 
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beyond the landlord’s profit—to crowd a At its best, this narrow building as- 
large number of persons into the narrow sumes the “dumb-bell” form; an internal 
type of dwelling that served very well shaft, equivalent to a large chimney, oc- 
before the crowding began. cupies the center, and thru this and the 





THE UNDER-WORLD OF THE TENEMENTS. 


Three cellar views on the East Side. The pig lived in a cellar on Mott street in indescribable filth. His 
underground sty opened directly into a bakery. The goats inhabited a cellar on First avenue. They were part 
of a macaroni establishment. On clear days the macaroni-was dried outside on racks above a yard filled with 
rubbish. On rainy days it was dried in the room with the goats. 

The central picture shows some “open” plumbing in East Twenty-eighth street. Vandals had stolen the 
lead connections, leaving the tub and basin to discharge on the ground and the gases to rise through the house 
as sewer. The house was occupied. 

1e picture at the bottom shows the cellar of an occupied house. he water supp vip inu- 
ously and kept the cellar floor flooded. FRO EE SPSS ee 
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windows at front and rear is the sole in- 
let for light and air. The fault is not in 
the original use of the unit lot, but in its 
later misuse. This is easily put to test. 
Take the 25x100 lot and suppose 
its frontage gradually reduced and its 
depth similarly increased ; when it has be- 
come one foot wide and 124 feet deep (or 
long) the superficial area has shrunk 
from 2,500 to 124 square feet, while the 
linear measurement remains as at first. 
But, instead of doing as before, take from 
the depth and add to the width until the 
square form is reached, and the 250 linear 
feet which inclosed 2,500 square feet now 
incloses 3,906. This shows that the 
square is the most economical form; it 
reduces the cost of walls, and saves the 
ground which they waste. By following 
the square form and covering a large 
number of lots with one combination 
structure which in its outline as a whole 
resembles a properly-built block, a central 
space is obtained that serves as an enor- 
mously developed light-shaft and air-duct 
for the whole structure in common; this 
much having been assured, such better- 
ments as sinks, water-closets, hot water 
and baths, etc., become entirely practi- 
cable. 

This is not theory ; by combination and 
the planning which that allows it has been, 
reduced to practice. The most important, 
because the largest and the most favored, 
work of this kind is that of the specially 
organized City and Suburban Homes 
Company, which has a block on the 
West Side that is now seven years old 
and one on the East Side which is of 
nearly the same age; a third, as yet on a 
much smaller scale, named the Tuskegee, 
is exclusively for colored people, who pay 
an average higher rental in New York 
than whites of like status and get less in 
return; a fourth structure, occupying a 
block on Avenue A and containing: 184 
apartments, has now been in service about 
a year and a half. Four new buildings, 
to comprise 192 apartments, were com- 
menced in November last, adjacent to the 
one on the East Side; and when the re- 
maining forty-two and one-half lots, 
which have been recently purchased, are 
built over, the block will be complete and 
will be the only large one of its charac- 
ter in the country, if not in the world. 

The West Side structure is a group of 


nine, consisting of an office and four 
stores and 373 apartments; two of these 
have five rooms, 61 have four rooms, 
236 have three rooms, and 74 have two 
rooms. The block on the East Side 
contains 338, of two to four rooms. 
Each house of the group has a large ves- 
tibule with double plate glass doors, 
marble walls, handsome letter boxes, and 
commodious halls.. Each set of rooms 
is steam-heated and has its private hall 
and toilet; each kitchen has a gas range, 
porcelain tubs, sink and closets; the 
basement has free hot drying rooms, 
free tub and shower baths, storerooms, 
and children’s .playrooms. The com- 
pany even maintains a kindergarten and 
some modest schools. The differences 
between such a place and the old tene- 
ment almost outreach description. 

The average rental in this group is 
$1.70 to $3.65 per week, about 98 cents 
per room. In 1904, the loss from 
vacancies was 1.15 per cent. of the 
total possible rental, while the irrecover- 
able arrears were 0.24 per cent. of that 
total; in the three previous years, the va- 
cancy losses was 3.77, 3.33 and 3.38 per 
cent. respectively, while the loss ratios 
of the irrecoverable arrears were 0.47, 
0.44 and 0.33. Thus there has been a 
‘steady decline in the ratio of these un- 
favorable facts. In this group of build- 
ings 64 per cent. of the tenants have now 
remained one year or more; 99, from 
one to-two years; 42, from three to four; 
and 35 over seven years. The other 
buildings show the same decline in the 
amount and ratio of loss by arrears and 
vacancies and increase in persistence on 
part of tenants. If a year seems to any 
reader a very brief stay, the wandering 
character of the tenement class, natural 
to their conditions and confirmed by 
habit through generations, should be 
understood; for an example, a local par- 
ty leader who once started to distribute 
1,000 circulars in a tenement section, 
among persons whose names had been 
taken from the official enrollment lists 
made only three months before, reported 
that over 31 per cent. had already gone. 

The “suburban” side of the company’s 
operations consists thus far in establish- 
ing a colony in Brooklyn, a little way 
from the boulevard and cycle path to the 
sea, the tract comprising 530 city lots. 
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On these a hundred “half-timbered” 
houses have been built, of which about 
three-fourths have been sold, at an aver- 
age price of about $3,100. The plan is 
that of monthly instalments, which aver- 
age a little over $25 and are arranged to 
cover a term of 20 years, the payments 
also carrying a life insurance policy, as 
has already been more particularly ex- 
plained. [THe INDEPENDENT for July 
25, I901, page 1763]. Later figures are 


not reported, but a census of this settle-*™ 


ment, several years 
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making, not profit-getting. Were it ex- 
clusively charitable in the sense of giv- 
ing outright, it would be neither distinc- 
tive nor helpful; it is a scheme of assist- 
ing philanthropy for which there is no 
adequate single term. The financial 
aim and limit is five per cent.. The 
stock is'in $10 shares, and is now $4,- 
000,000, having been doubled in 1904. 
It is quite widely distributed. Divi- 
dends have been in successive years 2, 


3, 34, and since 1899 4 per cent. 
Managing tene- 





ago, showed a pop- 
ulation of 282, of 
whom 124 were 
children. 

In all, about 
6,000 . persons are 
already housed by 
this company. 
The crucial ques- 
tion is naturally 
the financial one. 
In London the In- 
dustrial Dwellings 
Company had built, 





up to 1876, 2,723 


individual tene- 
ments on what is 
known as the Wa- 
terlow plan, at a 
cost of $1,920,000, 
which were earn- 
ing 6 per cent., net. 
Here, Mr. Alfred 
T. White was the 
pioneer. (altho one 
or two unsuccess- 
ful attempts on a 
small scale had 
been _ previously 
made) with his 
Home and Tower 
buildings in Brooklyn, erected in 1878 
and designed chiefly for longshoremen. 
These paid 7 to 7$ per cent., and 
led to the construction of his Riverside 
buildings, which are of a better grade; 
these were planned to yield 5 per cent., 
net, and have done so. Their success 
led to the erection of a few other 
similar structures in the city of 
Brooklyn and lastly to the  for- 
mation of ‘the City and Su- 
burban Company. The prime ob- 
ject of that company is home- 


The Top of an Air Shaft. 


|] ment property 
owned by others 
is a part of the 
plan. One large 
piece, which, when 
taken over, was 
earning little more 
than the interest 
on the mortgage, 
was made to pay 
during the first 
year of its han- 
dling by the com- 
pany about three 
and one-half per 
cent. on the equity, 
and in 1904 nearly 
‘six per cent. The 
company has 
found this business 
so satisfactory to 
all parties that it 
gives notice of its 
desire to do more 
of it. Referring 
to the admirable 
scheme of Mr. 
Henry Phipps in 
recently giving a 
million for building 
model tenements, 
condition of which is 
shall net four per 
cent. and that the income from 
the fund shall be used in extension 
of the work, the company offers to ac- 
cept any sum from $100 up, upon the 
general condition that principal and in- 
terest shall be used for the purposes 
which the company is now carrying out, 
the precise manner depending upon the 
size of the donation. A special account 
of each fund, large or small, will be kept 
on the books, and a large building or a 





the express 


that they 
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group of them will be named for the 
donor who will provide for the construc- 
tion. 

The improved narrow building may be 
assumed to contain 23 individual tene- 
ments, and the large combination ones to 
contain about 20, per city lot occupied ; 
the old dumb-bell class contained 25 to 
30. A computation on the basis of rooms 
is about the same, but is inconclusive, for 
“room” is an indefinite term. A compu- 
tation on the basis of persons is more un- 
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the behavior of the tenement population 
toward the problem. The packing proc- 
ess has gone to such a marvelous extent 
—especially on the East Side and in the 
Hebrew quarter, where the unparalleled 
density of 300,000 to the square mile has 
been reached—that its causes present a 
special social problem. They are in part 
ignorance of any alternative; in part the 
disposition of the immigrant to squat 
where he lands and to move up against 
his own kind where he finds them; in 














LACK OF LIGHT AND AIR. 


Three views showing the lighting and ventilation of certain old-style tenements. 


In the center is a reproduction of a bedroom. 


: It is pitch dark and unventilated. 
such rooms ‘have been found in Greater New York by investigators of the Department. 


A third of a million of 
Under the new law 


the requirement is that a sash window of at least fifteen square feet must be opened to the adjoining room. In 
new tenements every room must have a window on a street, yard, or court. 

The picture on the left is a window too narrow to furnish either light or air under the most favorable 
circumstances, much less from the closed court on which it opens. 


On the right is a picture of the airshaft to a tenement in 
The top story receives some benefit from it, but the others none. 
out, and has become a catcall for every sort and condition of rubbish. 
windows opening on such airshafts because of the odors. 


twelve inches wide. 


favorable to the large block structure, 
because that enforces a limit on crowd- 
ing, whereas the old class cared for noth- 
ing but rent-money; estimating 100 to 
150 persons as contained under one roof 
by the latter, the reform plan fails on the 
single test of numbers, But this is only 
to say that it expressly aims to somewhat 
unpack New York. 

There is admittedly another — factor: 


icks street, Brooklyn. It is six feet long and 


: It is too small to clean 
Tenants have been known to batten 


part the necessity of being near the work 
and the apparent lack of any work else- 
where; in part a gregariousness which 
seems conquerable with great difficulty. 
Yet the centrifugal force has its limit, 
and expansion, in its time, is as natural a 
process in city growth as concentration 
is. This process is already working in 
New York, and is producing vast redis- 
tributions, One evidence of this is the 
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large relative growth of the boroughs of 
Queens and the Bronx, 
where the filling-up of what 


Brooklyn, 


for factory sites by their 
comparatively low val- 
ues, and so have disap- 
peared. The new bridge 
has cleared a line of 
them along Delancey 
street, and many unwill- 
ing tenants have gone. 
Fire has removed one 
of the worst and most 
picturesque rookeries on 
Hester street—incident- 
ally taking a few lives 
by way of emphasis 
an entire block facing 
become a small park, sup- 
“scups” and other simple 


—and now 
that site has 
plied with 


and also in 





used to be remote 
moving on. 


Part of the power of such a movement 
for better housing is that it is not only 


productive of good at so 
many points in life and 
character, but that it is 
itself cumulative. It 
proves that things can 
really be done, arouses 
among the classes ap- 
proached that whole- 
some discontent which 
is the soil of all prog- 
ress, and sets an object 
lesson—thus it is leaven 
in the sodden lump. A 
recent personal inspec- 
tion shows gratifying 
changes since the writer 
last went thru the un- 
der-world regions with 
a camera, some twelve 
years ago. Some old 
buildings were marked 


districts is swiftly 


appliances, and doing duty at present as 


a summer playground. Besides razing 
Mulberry Bend, the law has emptied and 
destroyed a number of the worst build- 


The tenants in the upper floor of an old Third street house woke up one 
morning recently to find men at work putting up a big advertising sign 
which faced upon the elevated tracks. Before the job was done the dormer 
windows, from which they received their only light and air, were battened 
tight. Each room was occupied, and all were pitch black. They were pay- 
ing six dollars a month rent apiece, but were unable to get any vodvams 
from ~ landlord. The house was ordered vacated and the sign has been 
removed. 
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ings, so that gaps are found where were 
plague-spots on Hester, Roosevelt, 
Cherry and other streets, or different 
structures have come in to change their 
aspect. These spots have been nests of 
ignorance, of disease, of socialism and 
anarchy; they have been hopelessly im- 
penetrable by democracy. Nothing could 
be done for them but to break them up. 
Moving is not really so impossible as it 
seems, even when it is to a suburb, for 
the shop can move, too. And as popula- 
tion moves outward it sets up for itself 
new public buildings, new local journals 
and new interests; thus it takes the city 
with it, and gradually acquires content, 
not having to “go away so far.” Hardly 
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another city in the world, and certainly 
none in America, has been so apparently 
doomed by Nature to indefinite packing, 
but that very pressure has produced a 
reaction and has compelled finding a way 
out which the development of electric 
power has made possible. The streets 
were never so crowded as now, within 
the recollection of men who have been 
familiar with them for nearly a half cen- 
tury, and the tides of population have 
never been so full and so sweeping. Yet 
the pressure is forcing its own solution ; 
that solution shows its means more clear- 
ly, and leaves less reason for pessimism 
respecting its future than ever before. 


New York City. 


Being a Mormon 


BY A MORMON 


[The following article controverts a good many popular ideas, but we believe the author 
is sincere in his statements.—Eb1Tor. ] 


EING a Mormon is hardly so seri- 
B ous, so monstrous and mysterious 
a thing as the press and public at 
present seem to think. The writer was 
born and bred a Mormon in the far 
western Mormon land; and tho possibly 
fallen from grace, no longer a resident of 
the West or in ‘any way actively inter- 
ested in Mormonism, he has been thru 
most of the “degrees” and held most of 
the offices of the Church Community, and 
knows all that there is to know about 
being a Mormon; which is so little, a 
mole-hill compared with the mountain 
which has been manufactured at the in- 
stigation of recent incidents, that the real- 
ity seems simple and tame in the extreme. 
However, without prejudice or an ax to 
grind, this is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth: 

After a Mormon baby is eight days old 
he can be “blessed.” It is the first Church 
Ceremony, and is sometimes performed 
at home, but usually at the church during 
public worship. The bishop and two or 
three elders come forward, and calling the 
child by the name*~the parents have 
chosen, pray that it may be blessed and 
guided in virtue and truth. The cere- 


classed in the Aaronic Priesthood. 


mony is so beautiful that I have seen 
many mothers, not Mormon, bring their 
little ones to receive the benediction. It 
is in no way obligatory, but there are few 
Mormons who would miss it. 

The next ceremony takes place when 
the child is eight years old. It is also 
optional, but with the child instead of the 
parent. Mormons are strong believers in 
free agency, and therefore this ceremony 
of baptism—by immersion—is delayed 
till the child can exert a certain amount of 
personal free will. The succeeding Sun- 
day the child receives the “Laying on of 
hands for the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

There is no further religious ceremony 
till the boy is fourteen, when, if he 
wishes it and is of good character, he is 
made a deacon, with the same laying on 
of hands and a prayer for blessing in the 
office. The deacons usually attend to 
seating the congregations. Then, as he 
grows to manhood, he may receive the 
office of teacher, or priest, if he chooses 
and if his life is satisfactory; an impera- 
tive requirement with each step. 

In the Mormon Church all of the 
lesser offices, including priests, are 
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above these are in the Melchizedek 
Priesthood. From the Lower Priest- 
hood, if he desires, he can next become 
an elder, and, if he wishes to travel as a 
missionary, at his own expense, he is 
given the office of a Seventy; always by 
the same ceremony of laying on of hands. 
There is no obligation connected with 
any Office beside the open agreement to 
live an exemplary life and faithfully ful- 
fill the duties, 

Aged men are usually ordained high 
priests; so are those who hold presiding 
positions in the various departments of 
the Church. .But for ordination as an 
Apostle, as there are only twelve in the 
Apostles’ Quorum, there must be an ap- 
pointment. 

The First Presidency, the Presiding 
Quorum of the Church, is composed of 
three high priests. The President must 
always come from the Quorum of Apos- 
tles, but the two Counselors are oft:n 
from outside. The acceptance of any of 
the positions is voluntary. The one in- 
variable requirement is “a godly walk 
and conversation.” 

The “Temple Endowment Ceremony” 
is an unvarying temple ritual, and the 
Mormons have had temples from the 
very beginning in Kirkland, O. A man 
who does not hold an office as high as 
elder is not allowed to receive the cere- 
mony, but, on the other hand, he can be 
an elder or hold any other office without 


it. There is nothing compulsory about - 


any ceremony. As a matter of practice 
most young men and women at marriage 
desire to receive the Endowment Cere- 
mony, as in it they are married for this 
life and the life to come. Mormons be- 
lieve in the eternity of the marriage con- 
tract when it is entered into in the tem- 
ple service. The man or woman wish- 
ing to receive the ceremony makes ap- 
plication to thé Church authority. It is 
held as very sacred, consisting of reli- 
gious teaching and blessing for the fu- 
ture, occupying about three hours. It is 
all taken directly from the Bible. In or- 
der to impress its: solemnity and sacred- 
ness it is by rule held as too holy for 
common conversation, and is therefore 
kept as a sacred secret with each appli- 
cant. The idea of incurring penalties by 
exposing anything is purely emblematic, 
indicative that he would consider himself 
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unworthy of Church fellowship who 
would voluntarily reveal the sacred rit- . 
ual; absolutely nothing more. 

Connected with the Endowment in- 
structions there is an exhortation to pray 
the Lord to avenge the blood of the 
righteous that has been shed. It is taken 
direct from the Book of Revelation, 6:9, 
10, With no other foundation than this 
is built the claim, which many outside 
believe, that an oath is taken in the En- 
dowment Ceremony to avenge the |lood 
of the Mormon prophets on this nation. 
The Endowment Ceremony was in ac- 
tion and the oath administered before the 
assassination of Hyrum and Joseph 
Smith, and obviously it could not have 
been an obligation to avenge blood that 
was not then shed. In fact, the oath does 
not exist, and the explanation here given 
is the sum and substance of the Endow- 
ment Ceremony. 

Marriage is nowhere considered more 
sacred than among the Mormons. There 
are three conditions. Mormons who do 
not take the endowments go to some 
bishop or elder and are married for 
“time.” Those who go to the temple are 
married for time and eternity. And 
the marriage of the dead, which is com- 
monly called “Sealing.” This is uniting 
a deceased husband and wife for eter- 
nity at the request of relatives—usually 
their children. Such a thing as trans- 
ferring a wife from one husband to an- 
other in these sealing marriages is un- 
heard of, except in newspaper stories. 
It would not be tolerated. 

Previous to the legal restrictions the 
Mormon practice was in accordance with 
the belief that, where all parties agreed, 
a plurality of wives was permissible, but 
it was never obligatory. Now that the 
law forbids it, it is not held to be per- 
missible. Only a small number of the 
Church members ever avail themselves 
of it. Today the Church does not allow 
it, but where plural wives were taken 
prior to the law, the Church does not 
advocate severing the relations. There 
are not one-eighth of the polygamous 
families today that there were fifteen 
years ago. The rising generation of 
Mormons is opposed to it. Polygamy 
as an issue has been dead for ten years, 
and no reputable person, Mormon or 
Gentile, would have it otherwise. But 
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some of the best people among the Mor- 
mons in the past entered into the rela- 
tion. They did it with firm religious 
conviction and authority, and it was not 
human to demand of them that they 
separate. Their marital relations could 
not be dissolved except by death. The 
fact was recognized. Some who flaunted 
polygamous relations were punished, but 
those who observed due proprieties were 
left undisturbed and unnoticed until the 
recent agitation. Possibly polygamy is 
the instigation of selfishness in men—it 
is older than the patriarchs of the Bible 
—but it is incomprehensible how think- 
ing, loving, honest men and women of 
the world today can demand, as they do, 
that these women who have grown old 
in polygamous families, mothers with 
-their children, shall be abandoned and 
deserted by the men whom they trusted. 
It is not selfishness, at any rate, on the 
part of the men today who refuse to de- 
sert their families; and instead of con- 
sidering them criminals one would think 
them more worthy of praise. The law 


has given them the opportunity of a free 
divorce, in a land where last year sixty 
thousand court divorces were granted, as 


honorable desertions; but they have re- 
fused to avail themselves. Without be- 
ing one of them, I confess that I was 
inclined to honor those men who faced 
the Senate Investigating Committee and 
declared that, law or no law, they would 
not abandon their wives and children; 
but it was neither honoring nor defend- 
ing polygamy. 

The compact official organization of 
the Church covers practically its entire 
membership. The term lay-members re- 
fers almost entirely to children. The 
governing power of the Church is: First 
—the entire membership assembled in 
general conference; second—the official 
membership, commonly called the Priest- 
hood, in the General Assembly of Quo- 
rums; and, third—the First Presidency, 
composed of three High Priests. 

The term Priesthood applies oftener 
to the divine authority than to the off- 
cial, causing confusion in the minds of 
those not familiar with Mormon doc- 
trine. The Priesthood, applied to divine 
authority, is of God and must be infalli- 
ble. When it is applied to the officers it 
is quite fallible, for they are men. To 
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disobey the first is to disobey God. To 
ignore the second is of very common oc- 
currence, for every Mormon reserves to 
himself the right to determine whether 
or not the officer of his Church is speak- 
ing by divine authority. 

Prominent Mormons have joined both 
political parties. Some have attracted 
followers, possibly thru their positions 
and popularity in the Church, and some 
have lost followers from the same cause. 
No people on earth are quicker to resent 
ecclesiastical interference in _ political 
matters. As nearly all of the adult mem- 
bers of the Mormon Church are officials, 
of course Mormon officials are in polit- 
ical positions ; but they are there as citi- 
zens, and their influence is as individu- 
als. This is evident in the very apparent 
difference in official grades held in poli- 
tics and in the Church; while as a fact 
the Gentiles hold more offices in Utah 
today than the Mormons, according to 
the population. Bitter opponents of the 
Church are holding office largely thru 
Mormon votes. 

Mormon Church officials engaged with 
important responsibilities. ought, natur- 
ally, obtain permission before they leave 
those posts for the demands of politics ; 
but even this is not obligatory, as it cer- 
tainly would be in business. 

The public school system of Utah is 
one of the best in the United States. The 
Board of Education is both Mormon and 
The teachers in Salt Lake City 
are 80 per cent. Gentiles, tho a large ma- 
jority of the children are of Mormon 
parentage. In some parts of the State— 
as in other States—the school buildings 
are used for political meetings, for re- 
ligious exercises and other. gatherings. 
Often the Mormon church buildings, 
called “ward-houses,” have been donated 
for public school use, in a kind of part- 
nership; but the recent charge that re- 
ligious teaching is any part of public 
school exercises is utterly and preposter- 
ously false. Mormon religious instruc- 
tion is never imparted while places are 
occupied as public schools. The Mor- 
mons are as zealous as any people in 
America to keep the schools absolutely 
free from all sectarian influence. 

As a Church the Mormon organization 
controls no financial affairs but its own, 
in spite of all that has been said to the 






































contrary; and as it is largely in debt at 
the present time, it has monetary troubles 
enough to meet without going outside. 
But the Mormons are an industrious and 
commercial people, and Mormon leaders 
have large interests all over the world, as 
well as their Gentile brethren—often in 
partnership with them. 

In the Mormon Church there are Bish- 
op’s Courts and other tribunals to deal 
with Church matters, and at times they 
are invoked in the arbitration of secular 
affairs. Some of these instances, too, have 
been distorted in Eastern print and re- 
port, causing injurious misconceptions. 
One was recently referred to in the Sen- 
ate Investigation, and just enough of 
fact was brought out to produce a very 
false impression. As it was a case with 
which I chance to be perfectly fa- 
miliar, I am tempted to report the actual 
facts, as an example. A Gentile and a 
Mormon settled jointly on a section of 
public land. The Mormon entered it at 
the land office, agreeing to give the Gen- 
tile a deed of the part he occupied. He 
failed to do so, and Mr. Leavitt, the Gen- 
tile appealed to the Mormon Bishop for 
adjudication—a form of practical arbitra- 
tion. The Bishop’s Court rendered a de- 
cision against the Mormon, on the ground 
that while it was not a criminal act, ac- 
cording to law, it came under the scrip- 
tural inhibition: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
The Mormon then appealed to his higher 
Church Court, which ‘upheld the opinion 
of the Bishop’s Court against him; but 
the Mormon refused to submit. Thereon 
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the Bishop said, in effect: “Legally you 
have the power to retain the property 
and we have no right to interfere. But 
morally, to retain it is theft. As an in- 
dividual you are committing a dishonest 
act, and for it you are barred from the 
Church communion.” 

It is not often that the Church Courts 
will undertake to deal with such ques- 
tions at all, as there is much difficulty and 
no power or compensation. But undis- 
torted, this instance illustrates perfectly 
the endeavor and the extent of such ar- 
bitrations. 

The theory and practice of the Mor- 


‘mons is to lightheartedness and industry. 


Abstinence from strong drinks is a car-” 
dinal principle with them. Family rela- 
tions are very strict, and no young men 
on earth are better taught to hold pre- 
eminent their own virtue and the honor of 
women. The silly construction of antag- 
onism with the United States is astound- 
ing in its prevalence in the East. It is a 
religious belief of the Mormons that the 
Constitution of the United States is on 
the same plane of revelation and inspira- 
tion as all which they most revere. If 
the devout attention given to revelations 
is to be made so much of in baneful criti- 
cism, it should at least be understood, and 
when it is understood it will be found to 
apply equally to the Constitution of the 
United States, with which nothing in 
Mormon ethics could possibly conflict. It 
will also be found that there are no more 
loyal, devoted and patriotic people than 
the Mormon citizens. 


‘As the Loving Are.” 


R. L. S. 
BY ALDIA DUNBAR. 


Wuat time I plan to give all care the slip 
One little book I carry in my scrip 

To cheer my soul along the common way— 
Staunch friend of mine, or skies be gold or 


gray. 


It’s light-heart humor warms the chilly air, 

And makes a feast of plain and scanty fare. 

I read a verse when paths grow rough to 
climb, ; 

Then trudge on gayly to the lilting rime. 

Erte, Pa. 


Yet must I pause to greet my brother man, 

To aid him with his burden when I can; 

Else would those well-worn leaves look scorn 
at me, 2 

As traitor to our pact of sympathy. 


Would I not lose great joy of pilgrimage, 
Without the gentle soul on each blithe 


page? : 
It is the sum of rare good fellowship, 


One little book I carry in my scrip! 
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a personality that anything from 
his pen is~ invested with the 
deepest interest. Early in life he formed 
a friendship for a fellow journeyman 
printer, with whom he kept up a frequent 
correspondence until the latter‘s death. 
Greeley’s friend was of frail health and 
the tender solicitude displayed in his let- 
ters, and the efforts to shield his friend 
from some of the rough experiences 
which he himself encountered, open up to 
us a new and delightful side of Greeley’s 
character. It has been permitted the 
writer to read this correspondence and 
a few of Greeley’s letters are now pub- 
lished for the first time. The playful 
tone of some passages, especially in the 
lapses from grammar and spelling, is a 
noticeable feature. 
In the first letter 
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“Gris.” was Dr. 
Rufus W. Griswold, editor of certain 
publications, and compiler of a volume 
of poems. The “Yorker” was Mr. Gree- 
ley’s paper The New Yorker, which he 


published from March 22, 1834, to 
September 20, 1841. He also edited at 
different times smaller sheets, which ran 
thru a political campaign. Of these 
The Jeffersonian and The Log Cabin are 
mentioned in the letters. The General 
Winchester of whom he speaks was 
Jonas Winchester, with whom he formed 
a partnership for the publication of The 
New Yorker. 
“New York, Tuesday, Dec. 22, 1840. 

“O_p Sout:—Why are you so spaichless? I 
haven’t heard a peep from you since before the 
demolishment of Toryism! Hope that hasn’t 
struck you dumb with extonishment! I saw 
your large goose a-flopping his wings in the 
Her. Jour. in honor of the solemn occasion, & 


I thought I might hear a word straight from 
you, but it hasn’t come. Meantime I’ve been 
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off to Hampshire a visiting, & crowing over 
the Tory on-fortnights, (who snarled very bad 
back again, but didn’t venture to bite,) & tried 
to get to Varmount, but my rope wasn’t long 
enough. I just begun to penetrate the bowels 
of New Hampshire, when I found I must 
hasten back again to save my distance; left 
my good woman in Boston, & paddled home, 
found Gris. had run off to Philadelphia, leav- 
ing a new goat in his place, who had nearly 
spoiled the Yorker outside already. I have 
since got things in shape, & picked a few sub- 
scribers for the Log Cabin (about 2,000)—not 
half so many as. I ought to have got by- this 
time; & rather hope the Log will pay, though 
it is doing very little now. But the poor old 
Yorker—I am rather afraid the hand of death 
is upon it, though I am doing everything I 
can to keep the breath in its body; & I do 
think some two or three of the last numbers 
have been a match for the abominable 
Worlds & Jonathans; but what’s the use so 
long as that enormous ass, the public, won’t 
think any such thing? What I shall do I’m 
blest if I know—only one thing is certain; I 
ain’t agoing to hang .myself so long as the 
Tories are kept out of power. I s’pose I 
might have got some wretched claw at “the 
Spoils” by hard elbowing; but I want nothing 
of the sort; & have told all the magnates that 
I won’t have the smell of anything. So that 
folly is out of the question, thank Fortune, & 
I am at liberty to get my Graham bread in 
the good old way. I reckon I shall come 
by it somehow. 

“How do you do yourself? Hope you ex- 
pand & blossom like the green bay- horse 
celebrated in Skripter. I think you ought to 
have——. There I writ just so far as this 
dash on Tuesday, when it came into my head 
—I know not whether right or wrong—that I 
had already written you since my return from 
the East! So I kicked the sheet aside, & 
went about other business. But now (Christ- 
mas Day) I am writing a heap of letters, & 
I have turned up this sheet. I think I shall 
solve the doubt by finishing out the sheet and 
despatching it; & if 1 have written you once, 
why then you deserve to pay double postage 
for not answering me—& shall. 

“I have got in some money for advance sub- 
scriptions to the Log, & am expecting more, 
& I think I’ll do somehow. 


























“I should like to hear that you & your girl 
are flourishing, & that the Journal is going 
ahead. But I hardly expect the latter. If all 
my old subscribers in your county would take 
hold and pay in advance they would lift you 
out of the mud. But they will neither help 
you nor me, I reckon. Good riddance to them! 
I guess I have about 20 in your county for the 
new Log-—possibly 50. 

“The big papers are the chaps. Gen. 
Webb] printed 20,000 copies of his double 
World on Wednesday, &c. He began to sell 
them on Thursday morning & by night he 
hadn’t 1,500! He stopped the sale (to boys) 
on 2,000, wanting so many for office sale and 
exchanges, (World subscribers couldn’t come 
it!). He took in a peck of silver in twelve 
hours, besides a shovel-full of Bank notes. I 
think he has made at least $200 clear profit 
by the Behemoth, though the cost was enor- 
mous. The General lost about $6,000 by —— 
last year; he has half made it up this year, 
& will clear it out if fortune favors him as 
it has done. He is just about as clever a fel- 
low as ever. 

“Do you see how I am getting up in the 
world lately? Two or three papers have 
named me for Postmaster General, & sev- 
eral goats have started me for P. M. of this 
city! In course, I am at liberty to look down 
with contempt on all smaller places; which I 
do devoutly. I want none of their dirty 
Spoils—so Old Tip won’t have the satisfaction 
of rooking me among his army of disappointed 
patriots. Truly, their name is legion. 

“Did you get the ‘Rose of Sharon’ I sent 
you? I think you told me you did. 

“Well, here’s health and prosperity to you, 
and a letter to me. Cram it full, & let it 
be encyclopedic. I won’t double up on you 
soon again. Horace GREELEY.” 


In these letters “The Rose of Sharon” 
is probably the name of one of those col- 
lections of prose and poetry, so popular 
for gift books fifty or sixty years ago. 


“New York, Jan. 4, 1841. 

“Yours of the 27th ult. reached me pretty 
soon after mine reached you (probably;) 
though I thought I had written you once be- 
fore since ’Lection. I s’pose now I hadn't. 
Although my last anticipated some of your 
queries, I must write another to square the 
matter all up. Let me take up your points as 
you lay them down. 

“1, Don’t say a word about us Whigs of the 
city. We had 1,617 majority agin us in the 
Spring (more the fall before,) and at least 
2,000 naturalized between the Spring and Fall 
elections, of whom five-sixths went wrong. 
The actual dead weight we had to encounter 
was over 2,600, and we brought it down be- 
low 1,000. What can Herkimer say to that? 

“2. ‘The Rose of Sharon’ I bought for you 
and carried myself to a tavern in Cortlandt 
St. where a Mr. J. Phillips of your county 
was boarding. (I thought he was of your 


town, but that does not appear certain.) I 
did not doubt that he carried it to you. I 
have just visited the tavern again, and the 
bar-keeper says he knows it was taken away, 
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either by Mr. Phillips, or another Herkimer- 
ian who was boarding there at the time. If 
you find Mr. P. he can certainly tell you who 
did take it if he did not. Ask him what Her- 
kimer shoat was boarding where he did in 
Cortland St. the last of December. 

“3. I shall be in Albany probably until the 
river opens. 

“4. I can do without the funds until you can 
spare them (that is, I think I can) if any time 
this side of May. If I get in a snarl, I will 
sing out, and you must come to the rescue. 
My receipts on the Log are abominably small ; 
but I have paid most of my debts with them, 
and now my lookout is to pay the subscribers 
their papers. 

“5s. Your friend Rufus has gone to Phila- 
delphia to live where he edits the Daily 
Standard and gets $25 a week—a tall price, 
but he has to work night and day for it. Well, 
he is worth it if he won’t attempt to origin- 
alize; for he is the most expert and judicious 
thief that ever handled scissors. I wish him 
all sorts of good luck. He was gone when I 
came back from the East, and I have two 
goats in his place—green, but will improve; 
and I mean to do something next year if I 
keep on. I give them both no more than I 
gave him. The Mirror I s’pose you can’t get; 
for Gris. tried his best. The truth is Morris 
don’t own it, nor anything else. I reckon he’s 
as poor as Job’s turkey or the Printer of the 
Yorker if his debts were in the process of pay- 
ment—paid they couldn’t well be without more 
funds. 

“There, stranger you are getting too much 
for eighteen paltry coppers, so I’ll bolt. 

“Yours somewhat, H. GreEELEy.” 


The next letter gives evidence that 
party feeling ran as high in the election 
of 1844 as in more recent years. Loco- 
Foco was a name given the Equal Rights 
Democrats of that time. 


“New York, July 2d, 1845. 

“I ’ah de ’oner of receiving yours this morn- 
ing. Thank you. You will see that I last 
night anticipated its principal message in ren- 
dering another installment of justice to Jim 
Birney, to which I have today added another, 
as you will see by tomorrow’s Tribune, prob- 
ably before this reaches you. If you do not 
see—if you even pretend not to see—that the 
villain lied and cheated last Fall, and thereby 
put Polk and Texas on the country, I don’t 
want your good opinion. If you don’t know, 
& have not the honesty to own, that he meant 
to lie, cheat & steal, when he said in my 
paper, as he said every where, that Clay was 
equally for Annexation with Polk, and a good 
deal more likely to effect it, then you are wel- 
come to go ahead and deprive the Blacks of 
our State of any Political Rights at all; just 
as you last Fall put in Texas. I know that 
the Loco-Focos here intend to deprive the 
African Race of any Suffrage at all in our 
State at the ensuing Convention; while the 
Whigs—not universally but generally—are de- 
termined to abolish all distinctions founded in 
color. The men most thoroughly abused by 
your banditti are doing all and risking all to 
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compass this result. Your black-hearted junta 
will probably defeat us, & Birney will prob- 
ably travel through the State exhorting all 
friends of Equal Rights to vote the Third 
Party ticket, under the assurance that he has 
but ‘little’ fear that the Blacks will suffer if 
the Loco-Focos carry the Convention, but a 
‘good deal’ if the Whigs carry it! And when 
he has thus cut off all hopes of abolishing the 
‘White’. restriction by electing a Loco-Foco 
Convention, he will charge the result to the 
Whigs. It is not now six weeks since he made 
a speech in Ohio, setting forth that the An- 
nexation of Texas was a Whig measure, com- 
menced, prosecuted and consummated by 
Whigs! He is just the boy for such villainy. 
a don’t mean to mention him again 
in a year unless I am compelled to—& I hardly 
think you will provoke. me to speak of him. 
If he had half as much conscience as Judas he 
would go & hang himself. 

“I am sorry but not surprised that you have 
done so poorly the past year. It is nonsense 
to think of printing an Abolition paper in 
Hlerkimer. You ought to consolidate your 
paper with one at Utica or Albany and re- 
move thither. Even Cherry Valley would be 
a better location. You can’t live at the Falls 
and it is only slow poison to try it further. 

“We have done very well the past year in 
our business; but I have lost it all and more 
too endorsing for Winchester and others. My 
loss by Winchester is over $5,800, of which I 
have already paid, somehow, $4,500, & must 
soon pay the rest, though where the money is 
to come from doth not yet appear. Law sued 
on one note of his today. P. has walked 
into my affections over $500 (endorsed to get 
him out of jail because his wife was sick & 
suffering here, while he was jugged at Roch- 
ester.) Now, I believe, he has just got into 
the State Prison for two years. I suppose 
neither he nor Winchester will ever pay me 
the first red cent. Such is the fun of living in 
cities, having friends & knowing how to write 
your name. I go agin writing. 

“T mean to go West if I can (via Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Galena & Chicago) 
but pecuniary troubles will probably stop me. 
Next year is convention,- when I certainly 
can’t go. 


“Mrs. G. is in 
4 


fair health for her. We 
live 3% miles up town (East River) where I 
am now writing. My little Arthur (“Little 
Pickie” in the Vulgate!) is a lively, saucy fel- 
low, 15 months old. His hair is as red as a 
roosters comb. 

“Winchester failed for over $40,000 & pays 
literally nothing. My $5,800 was all lent 
money and endorsements, which ‘are a gone 
case. Yours, Horace GREELEY.” 

The following letter marks the begin- 
ning of the end of the correspondence. 
The disease of the heart from which Mr. 
Greeley’s friend died in 1861 had fasten- 
ed itself upon him. Thereafter the let- 
ters take on an added tone of affection, 
and there are persistent attempts to in- 
duce his friend to accept pecuniary aid, 
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attempts which appear to have been quite 
unsuccessful. 

The son alluded to in this letter was 
Raphael Uhland Greeley, “Pickie” hav- 
ing died in 1849, to his father’s intense 
grief. Raphael also died in 1857. 


“New York, Aug. 25, 1851. 

“Yours received. I give you up with a heavy 
heart, and have today authorized the employ- 
ment of another proof-reader. To the state of 
health you describe, I see you could not do 
the work we need. But should you hereafter 
improve, I guess we could find something for 
you to do. 

“As to the letters I wrote from Europe, I 
was hurried too much to write well. Ride— 
See—Write—such was my daily round. I did 
about five weeks good solid work in the Crys- 
tal Palace, & had but thirteen weeks in Europe 
all told—how could I describe everything? 
Besides, cities are but repetitions of a brick— 
they look much alike. Rome is in some re- 
spects an exception—Genoa & Venice (espe- 
cially the latter) have aspects of their own— 
but London, Paris, Brussels, Dublin, Liver- 
pool, etc., are mainly repetitions of the ever- 
lasting brick. It would take weeks of study 
of each to justify one in attempting to daguer- 
reotype them. I only wrote as I felt, and pre- 
ferred to sketch the country rather than the 
cities. I have shown you just how the coun- 
try looked (to me) through all Western Eu- 
rope. Remember that the traveler sees cities 
with two high brick walls on either side of 
him, the very sign-boards for the most part- 
unintelligible to him. What, then, can he say? 

“Of course you know better than to believe 
that story of The Tribune making $80,000 in 
one year. But don’t trouble yourself to contra- 
dict it—we don’t. I believe it actually did 
make $27,500 last year—I forget whether it 
was that or $25,000. At all events it was 
enough ; and a quarter of it came to me. - Then 
what business have I to be eternally in debt 
and harassed for money, I should like to 
know. 

“If you should ever want any funds send 
to me. I can raise some a’most always. 

“Capt. Winchester. is at 36 Ann St.—the 
same old sixpence. The General is in Cali- 
fornia, utterly broken, & I have had to pay 
$2,600 hard cash for him this year, in addition 
to $6,000 I lost by him when he broke before. 
I have a chance to get back the last, but the 
rest is clear gone. . . . . 

“My boy (six mos. old) grows like a weed, 
& is very good-natured. I was up in the 
woods to see him yesterday. 

“Yours, Horace GREELEY.” 
“New York, Nov. 29, 1851. 

“Do I owe you a letter? Though you are 
sick, I have not heard from you in three 
weeks, and it must be that I haven’t answered 
— last. If so, let me make haste to pay the 
debt. 

“I have been a week away at Washington 
since I heard from you, & a week away at 
the East, talking mainly, & so have hardly 
heard or seen as much as I ought of things 


























going on around us, & especially in the rural 
districts. But I think I should have heard if 
you were much worse, and so I trust you are 
not. But if you are well enough to take a 
situation, write me so, & let me try to find 
you one. Our proof-reading is filled now, & 
is too hard for your present health anyhow, 
but I think that I could find something that 
you could make a living by if I had a chance 
to try. Let me know what | shall attempt. 
“Won't you have some money? I earn a 
good deal, & two-thirds of it goes every way 
to all manner of loafers—why not to you? I 
would rather send you $50 than not if you 
will let me—say so, & I will do it. I long ago 
quit wanting to be rich—I never did want to 
live extravagantly. I own a house; some min- 
ing stocks which mean to be good some time; 
and a quarter of The Tribune which pays, not 
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to speak of any quantity of I. O. Us. that 
don’t pay and won’t—they’d see me in heaven 
first. Let me send you $50, to be paid when 
perfectly convenient. 

“What have you seen or heard about ‘Spirit 
Rappings?’ Now don’t stiffen your (unshort) 
ears, for there’s something in ’em! What it 
is, I am not yet sure; but it isn’t knee-joints 
nor toe-snaps—notwithstanding the wise pill- 
peddlers of Buffalo. See Mrs. Sarah H. Whit-- 
man’s letter to me, if I ever’ publish it. 

“Luck to you, old fellow! Are you ever 
coming to Albany? I'll meet you there al- 


most any day that you will agree to. 


“Yours, Horace GREELEY.” 
“P.S.—We have a new boy—but the loss of 
the last still weighs. Our other child is un- 
well. 
GuItForp, Conn. 


Count Tolstoy the Prophet 


BY W. T. STEAD 


Epitoxr oF THE Review oF REVIEwSs. 


PROPHET. Yea, I say unto you, 
A and more than a Prophet. 
“Count Tolstoy,” said Flau- 
bert, “unites the genius of Shakespeare 
with the moral fervor of a Hebrew 
seer.” 

“Among the great writers of fiction,” 
said Mr. Bryce, in attempting to select 
the greatest books of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, “the first place probably belongs 
either to Victor Hugo or to Count Tol- 
stoy.” 

Victor Hugo has passed hence. Count 
Tolstoy is still with us, the greatest sur- 
vivor of the nineteenth century—the one 
living man of letters whose reputation is 
so world-wide that it is no exaggeration 
to apply to him the Psalmist’s descrip- 
tion of the stars of heaven: “There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is 
not heard. Their line is gone out thru 
all the earth, and their words to the end 
of the world.” 

To the human race Count Tolstoy is 
the one articulate Russian of the hun- 
dred and twenty-odd. million human be- 
ings who speak the Russian language. 
He is a prophet not without honor, save 
in his own country. There he is excom- 


municate by the Church, contemptu- 
ously ignored by the State, and regarded 
with impatience by the Liberals. 


Seen from abroad, he appears to tower 
aloft above the wilderness of pigmies, 
the supreme incarnation of the genius of 
Russia. What are all the Grand Dukes 
who have revelled in splendid luxury for 
a century compared to the recluse of 
Yasnaya Polyana? Byron’s lines, con- 
trasting the fate and the fame of Tasso 
and Alfonso, the Duke of Este, who cast 
the author of “Jerusalem Delivered” into 
a prison, recur instinctively to the mind: 


“Thou form’d to eat and be despised and die 
Even as the beasts that perish, save that thou 

Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty. 
He with a glory ’round his furrowed brow 
Much emanated then and dazzles now.” 


And of Tolstoy, as of Tasso, it may be 
said : 
“Each year brings forth its millions, but how 
long 
The tide of generations shail roll on, 
And not the whole combined and countless 
throng 
Compose a mind like thine?” 


Carlyle once remarked that the dav 
would come when Napoleon would only 
be remembered because he was the con- 
temporary of Goethe. We have not had 
to wait for posterity to recognize that all 
the notable generals, statesmen and dip- 
lomatists which Russia produced in the 
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COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
Taken in February, 1905. 


last half of the nineteenth century are 
chiefly memorable because they were con- 
temporaries of Count Tolstoy. 

If I were asked to sum up in a sen- 
tence the Message of this Prophet, I 
should not vary a syllable from the mes- 
sage that was given to me in Holloway 
Gaol twenty-one years ago: “Be a 
Christ !” 

“That is the truth,” said Count Tol- 
stoy. ‘We must all do the same. We 
must descend to the level of the men we 
wish to help, and become one of them- 
selves—not as angels from above, but as 
brothers helping them side by side—that 
is our duty.” And the distinctive note of 
his teaching is summed up in the follow- 
ing sentence : 

“How can you and I sleep on mattresses 
and feather beds, when hard-working men 
have not even straw? If you were Christians 
you could not. What right have you to too 


much when your brother has not’ even 
enough ?” 


From some of Count Tolstoy’s other 
teachings, such as his advocacy of ab- 


solute non-resistance, his ridicule of all 
constitutional methods of promoting the 
welfare of mankind, his extraordinary 
confounding of romantic love with the 
mere passion of the full-sexed animal, I 
profoundly dissent. But we do not the 
less recognize Count Tolstoy as a 
prophet because in some things he seems 
to us to have been carried by his pro- 
phetic fervor beyond all bounds. In 
these things we have a right to appeal 
from Count Tolstoy to One who is 
greater than he. 

When all deductions are made and all 
limitations and exaggerations admitted, 
Count Tolstoy stands forth before the 
men of his generation as a prophet and 
a teacher sent from God, recalling this 
materialized self-seeking generation to 
the Eternal Truth. The fact that such a 
sublime moral teacher, such a passion- 
ate exponent of the doctrine, Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His 
Righteousness, should have arisen in Rus- 
sia, and should be essentially in his very 
heart and soul a Russian of the Russians, 
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is calculated to rebuke those Pharisees 
of our time who, like those of old, are 
apt at asking: “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” To which the 
answer is now as in old time: “Yea, 
verily, for the Lord our God can raise up 
teachers like unto Himself from Naza- 
reth as easily as in the Temple of Jeru- 
salem.” | Which, being interpreted, 
means that a despised Russian may be a 
truer prophet of the Highest than the 
Briton who is even considered worthy 
to be the ally of Japan. For Count Tol- 
stoy is Russian to the core. He is cos- 
mopolitan in theory, but in temperament 
he is Russian, and a Russian peasant, at 
that. 

Take him all in all, there is no living 
teacher like this man, so intensely hu- 
man in his qualities and in the defects 
of his qualities. He is so strangely com- 
posite of pride and humility, a com- 
pound of extremes, “a practical mystic,” 
a novelist and a philosopher, a nobleman 
and a Nazarene, an artist who blasphemes 
the greatest artist, a Christian who de- 
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nies the Resurrection, the father of thir- 
teen children and the author of the 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” the passionate im- 
peacher of the autocracy, but the not less 
merciless satirist of the aspirations of the 
Liberals. Resist not him that is evil is 
his standing watchword, but he spends 
his whole life in offering evil the most 
uncompromising resistance he can devise, 
so long as he does not resist him that is 
evil by physical force. But what mat- 
ters all the apparent inconsistencies of 
this incarnate paradox? For man is an 
embodied paradox, and Tolstoy is like 
unto them. No defect or shortcoming 
on his part can prevent us from often 
hearing in his resonant voice the echo of 
the Oracles of God: 
“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone. 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan; 
While swings the sea, while mists and moun- 

tains shroud, 


While thunders burst in cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Brown Earth 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


Brown fellow, rusty fellow, better cease your wooing ; 
All Summer long your loves have laughed at your appealing glances. 
Too whist you are, unkissed you are—yours is no way of doing; 
For bright Lord Sun each leaf that blows bedimples her and dances ; 
But you’ve no share, mute surly Earth, 
In this green and golden mirth. 


Give o’er, give o’er, 


Leaf-loves desire no more! 


Brown fellow, rusty fellow, wise you are and patient; 
Madcap Summer’s day is done, and friendly Autumn careth ; 
They stoop to you, they droop to you—what tho you're dark and ancient— 
The little leaves they lowly turn, each to your bosom fareth, 
And as it falls the tender hush 
Of love and longing’s in its blush. 


Amen to ye, 


Your brides they al] shall be! 


Macon, Ga, 





From Leo XIII. to Pius X. 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


[Mr. Cortesi, who has been our Italian correspondent for several years, has just made a 
visit to this country, where as one of the representatives of the Associated Press at the Peace 
Conference he won a distinguished place among all the special correspondents for the ability 


he showed in getting difficult news.—Ebp1rTor.] 


66 HERE is nothing we respect and 
T venerate so much as the holy 
memory of our illustrious pred- 
ecessor,’ is the short answer given by 
Pius X whenever any one attempts to 
represent him as in opposition to Leo 
XIII in either ecclesiastical or political 
affairs. Notwithstanding this, the differ- 
ence between the two Popes is already 
very marked. Take, for instance, the com- 
Leo 


position of the Sacred College. 
XIII was the first Pontiff who conceived 
the idea of numerically balancing, as 
much as compatible with the many exi- 


gencies of the Church, the Italian and 
foreign Cardinals. In so doing he in- 
tended to belie the accusation that the 
Papacy is an institution of narrow char- 
acter, monopolized by a single nationality, 
and to show that it is truly universal, not 
only in name but also in the constitution 
of that supreme body which represents 
the Senate of the Church. He thought 
it of chief importance to secure a certain 
balance between the Italian and ‘foreign 
element in the Sacred College, especially 
as in all the other directing branches of 
the Church their disproportion is great. 
Indeed, the foreign clergy have very lit- 
tle influence in the business dealt with in 
the Eternal City. To begin with, the 
Cardinals of Curia, viz., those who, ow- 
ing to their residence in Rome, can exer- 
cise more direct weight, are almost half 
of the Sacred College, but of these now 
only three are foreigners, one German, 
one French and one Spanish. Tle Ger- 
man only is at the head of an office, Car- 
dinal Steinhuber, who is Prefect of the 
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Congregation of the Index. All the other 
important appointments, the Prefectures 
of the important Congregations, which 
deal with the governing of the Church, 
and which correspond to so many great 
departments in secular governments, are 
in the hands of Italians, including the 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide, from 
which depends about three-fourths of the 
whole Catholic world, with some of the 
most progressive countries, such as ‘the 
United States and the British Empire. 

It must, however, be allowed that, on 
account of Rome being the seat of 
Catholicism, and the employment of 
Italian clergy and secretaries in the Con- 
gregations, it would he less convenient 
to have foreign Cardinals at their head ; 
but this is a further reason why the for- 
eign element should be better represented 
in the Sacred College. Leo XIII went 
so far as to have in certain years of his 
Pontificate very nearly half Italian and 
half foreign Cardinals, which had never 
happened since the fourteenth century, 
when the Papal Court was at Avignon. 
The importance of this composition of 
the Sacred College will appear if we 
compare it with the past. At the end of 
the Pontificate of Gregory XVI, out of 
59 Cardinals only 7 were foreigners, and 
they received the honor only because it 
was already the established custom that 
the heads of certain foreign Bishoprics 
should receive the red hat. These were 
the Archbishops of Arras, Rouen, Ly- 
ons, Salzburg, Malines, Seville and+:Mi- 
lan (the last then under Austria, and so 
having an Austrian Archbishop). Eighty 
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years later there was an amelioration, 
but not of much importance; as in 1854. 
when Pius IX returned from Geta, 
where he had retired on the proclama- 
tion in Rome of the Republic of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi, the Sacred College num- 
bered 67 Cardinals, 15 of whom were 
foreigners. 

Taking ali this into consideration it 
is easy to understand with what anxiety 
the ecclesiastical world in Italy and 
abroad is waiting for the Consistory in 
which Pius X will create what will 
really be the first Cardinals of his Pon- 
tificate, as the two appointed immediate- 
ly after his election were not the result 
of a special direction in his policy, and 
therefore gave no indication with regard 
to his future plans. As it will be re- 
membered they were, Monsignor Merry 
del Val, who was raised to the purple, 
being definitely made Secretary of 
State, as the Pope did not wish that any 
of the Cardinals who had elected him 
should: impose upon him a given policy, 
and Monsignor Callegari, Bishop of Pa- 
dua, the bosom friend of the new Pon- 
tiff. 


The year after his election Leo XIII 
held a Consistory on May 12, 1879, in 
which he created ten Cardinals, seven of 
whom were foreigners; and four months 
after in another Consistory he nominated 


four more. Pius X has already sat in 
the’ Chair of St. Peter for over two 
years: and he has not yet created any 
from whom can be drawn conclusions of 
what his intentions are with regard to 
the composition, working and influence 
of the Sacred College. It must, how- 
ever, be said that Leo XIII was induced 
to appoint new Princes of the Church 
so soon because of the numerous vacan- 
cies caused by death among them. Only 
a few months after he was Pope his 
chief rival in the Conclave died, whose 
followers had been induced to abandon 
him by the assurance that Pecci was old 


and weak and therefore would not live: 


long, and that after his death their can- 
didate would be chosen unanimously. 
While in the first years of Leo’s Ponti- 
ficate, ten Cardinals died, under Pius 
X they seem to be all destined to enjoy 
marvelous- longevity, as in over two 
years only five have gone to their rest. 
Herrero y Espinosa, who was taken ill 
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during the Conclave, Celésia, Mocenni, 
Langenieux and Ajuti, the four first hav- 
ing been over 80 years old. 

Still the Cardinals being now 60, there 
are ten red hat vacancies, and even if 
Pius X did not wish to reach the plenum 
of the Sacred College, which has never 
been done since 1753, he should soon 
create at least seven or eight new Car- 
dinals. 

The delay is supposed to come from 
his desire of dropping certain privileges 
always respected by his predecessor, ac- 
cording to which various high positions 
entitled their occupants to have the red 
hat conferred upon them, so much so 
that these posts were called posti car- 
dinalizi. Among these posts were the 
four Nunciatures of Paris, Vienna, Ma- 
drid and Lisbon; but Monsignor Lor- 
enzelli, ex-Nuncio to France, instead of 
entering the Sacred College is now 
Archbishop of Lucca, which is not even 
one of these dioceses whose heads are 
supposed by tradition to be Cardinals. 
In acting thus, Pius X is also credited 
with the intention of diminishing the 
number of Cardinals of Curia, who, 
being supported by the Vatican, involve 
a heavy burden at a time when the 
financial condition of the ‘Papacy is far 
from satisfactory. The Pope himself 
has been heard to state that for four 
months each year he is at the mercy of 
the faithful, as the ordinary yearly in- 
come of the Vatican is barely sufficient 
to provide for the needs of the other 
eight months. 

Partly because of this, partly on ac- 
count of the good relations now existing 
between Church and State—contrary to 
the situation at the time of Leo XIII— 
the question has been raised by certain 
clerical writers as to the advisability on 
the part of the Pontiff of accepting the 
yearly allowance of $645,000 allowed to 
him by the Italian Government, which 
was never touched by Pius IX and Leo 
XIII. They claim, indeed, the pay- 
ment of this sum with the interest ac- 
cruing from the first year it was fixed 
by the Law of Guarantees in 1871, thus 
making a total of about $25,000,000. On 
the other hand, anti-clerical writers urge 
that the allowance to the Pope, like all 
similar grants of the State, if not claimed, 
lapses after five years, through the Stat- 
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ute of Limitations, so that whenever the 
Pontiff should choose to claim it he 
would not be entitled to more than the 
accumulation of the last five years, that 
is to say, $3,225,000. ‘To this the Cleri- 
cals rejoin that that allowance cannot be 
considered as an ordinary debt, as it is 
not subject to the common laws, it being 
a solemn pledge taken by the Italian 
King and Parliament towards the Pon- 
tiff whom they themselves officially ac- 
knowledged as a Sovereign, promising 
to maintain the independence of the 
Papacy, recognizing the right of the 
Pope to have Ambassadors accredited 
to his Court, declaring his diplomatic 
agents sacred and inviolable, and en- 
suring to his residence the complete priv- 
ilege of extra-territoriality as if it were 
a foreign State. They even add that in 
reality the Law of Guarantees did not 
provide the Pope with a new allowance, 
but maintained that which he enjoyed in 
accordance with the Article 49 of the 
Constitution given by Pius IX to the 
Pontifical States, on March 1st, 1848, so 
that the allowance also is part of the 
rights of Sovereignty, legally recognized 
by Italy to the Pontiff, and cannot there- 
fore fall under any proscription in no 
matter what period of time, it being 
from its nature perpetual and inalienable. 
The Law of Guarantees indeed estab- 
lished that the allowance should be 
paid also if the Holy See were vacant 
for some time, and that it should be 
exempt from taxation, and could in no 
way and for no reason be diminished 
even if in future the Italian Government 
should take it upon itself to sustain the 
expenses of the Vatican Museums and 
library, the maintenance and custody of 
which are included in the allowance. 
Altogether there seem to be sufficient 
indications that the Church is inclined 
to accept the income granted by Italy, 
especially if the arrears are also includ- 
ed, as it would solve forever the difficult 
financial problem of the Vatican. 

It is perhaps not generally known how 
limited the resources of the Holy See 
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are, compared to the heavy expenses of 
the working of the vast complicated ma- 
chinery represented by the headquar- 
ters of Catholicism in Rome. Dying, 
Pius IX left a capital of $6,000,000, one- 
third of which was lost in some risky 
financial speculations in which Leo 
XIII was induced to participate in 1892, 
with the hope of augmenting the income 
of the Church. Through his savings, 
and through generous contributions re- 
ceived especially at the time of his dif- 
ferent Jubilees, the late Pontiff succeeded 
in leaving to his successor a capital of 
$8,000,000, which brings in at the ut- 
most $520,000 a year, while the Vatican 
needs at least $1,200,000 additional, year- 
ly. To the $520,000 income may be ad- 
ded the Peter’s Pence, which approxim- 
ately represents $500,000, annually, and 
some other moneys, chiefly fees paid into 
the different Congregations, making al- 
together about $800,000 a year. The 


$400,000 lacking must come from private 
sources, chiefly offerings from religious 
Orders, from Catholic rulers, such as the 
Emperor of Austria, who gives $16,000 
every twelve months to the Pope; from 
Bishops, like Cardinal Vatzary, Primate 


of Hungary, who sends $200,000. There- 
fore the hesitation of the Vatican over 
the acceptance of the allowance from the 
Italian Government is quite explicable, a 
sudden decrease in these different offer- 
ings being feared, especially at a moment 
in which, owing to the separation of 
Church and State in France, the Peter’s 
Pence from that country will greatly de- 
crease. Just in view of this, efforts are 
being made to have the Peter’s Pence 
reassume the important proportions it 
had in the past, by a larger contribution 
from those countries where Catholics, 
being more prosperous, should contrib- 
ute in a larger degree to the support of 
their own Church. Among these coun- 
tries is the United States, which offers as 
Peter’s Pence an average of $100,000, 
yearly, that is to say less than one cent 
for each Catholic. 


Rome, ITAty. 











=~ lishman’s sentiment 
that life would be 
tolerable if there were no amusements 
is evidently not very highly appreci- 
ated in this community, which spends 
about a million dollars a year on grand 
opera alone. The subscription list at the 
Metropolitan for the present season is 
larger than ever, and-Mr. Conried offers 
a tempting ménu to his patrons. Of 
song birds of the fair sex he will have, 
besides such local favorites as Eames, 
Nordica and Sembrich, Fremstad, Homer 
and Walker, the eminent dramatic so- 
prano Bertha Morena, who is a great 
favorite at Munich, where she has sung 
for the last few years as the successor 
of Ternina, whom she is said to surpass 
in everything but action. The list of 
tenors is a marvel. Mr. Conried has 
Burgstaller, Caruso, Dippel, Reiss and 
Knote, any one of whom would furnish 
forth a foreign opera house, but Amer- 
ican audiences are fastidious; paying 
high prices, they want only the best, and 
plenty of it. Besides the artists named, 
we are to hear also the no less excellent 
Scotti, Van Rooy, Goritz and: Plangon. 
The operatic repertory is not such a 
matter of indifference as many suppose 
it to be. Caruso, to be sure, can fill the 
house, no matter what he appears in; yet 
everybody is glad that, besides the usual 
Italian. works, to which revivals of “La 
Sonnambula” and “Favorita” are to be 
added, he is also to be heard in two 
French operas—“Carmen” and “Faust.” 
Mr. Conried has not yet been able to 
persuade him to assume the réle of Man- 
rico in Verdi’s “Il Trovatore”; but that 
work, which at one time was the most 
popular opera on the stage, will neverthe- 
less be revived, and, with Nordica and 
Knote in the cast, it will doubtless make 
a sensation. Goldmark’s “Queen of 
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Sheba,” which had no <4" 
fewer than fourteen 
performances here in 
the year of its first production, is to 
be revived with unprecedented scenic 
splendor. The too much neglected 
“Flying Dutchman” is to be added 
to the Wagner list, while seats for 
the opera “Parsifal” will no longer com- 
mand double the usual operatic prices. 
The great success of Strauss’s comic 
opera “The Bat” has induced the man- 
ager to prepare another popular work by 
the Waltz King, “The Gypsy Baron.” 
The most interesting of all the revivals, 
however, will be that of “Hansel and 
Gretel,” by Humperdinck, who is to come 
over from Germany to conduct the first 
performance. Puccini also has been in- 
vited to conduct his “Manon Lescaut”; 
but it is not certain he will come. 

After the New York season the Metro- 
politan Company will make its usual tour, 
East and West; but Boston is apparently 
to be disciplined by being shunned. Since 
the Bostonians—so utterly unlike the 
New Yorkers—appear to care very little 
for grand opera (except when presented 
by Mr. Savage in English at popular 
prices), they will doubtless console them- 
selves with the reflection that they will 
hear their own splendid Symphony Or- 
chestra four times as often as New York- 
ers will hear it, and that there is to be, be- 
sides Gericke, an interesting “guest” con- 
ductor—Vincent d’Indy, one of the lead- 
ers of the modern French school. The 
Bostonians are also looking forward to a 
visit from the greatest of Russia’s con- 
ductors, Safonoff, who was the lion of the 
last orchestral season in New York, which 
then had a monopoly of him by contract. 
This year he will again be one of the con- 
ductors imported by the Philharmonic 
Society (which, it is safe to predict, will 
arrange an extra concert or two for him) 
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but he has also been secured for a con- 
cert tour of the Russian Symphony So- 
ciety, which has now become an institu- 
tion in the metropolis, and which gives 
more novelties- than all our other asso- 
ciations put together. Besides Safonoff, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra has engaged 
Victor Herbert, and several eminent Ger- 
man conductors not yet heard here: Fritz 
Steinbach, Max Fiedler, William Men- 
gelberg, Ernst Kunwald. Weingartner 
also returns, but he will conduct Walter 
Damrosch’s Symphony Orchestra this 
time in Sunday and weekday concerts. 
Frank Damrosch has chosen for the four 
concerts of the Oratorio Society Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in D, Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” and “Judas Maccabeus,” and 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah.” 
Within the last few years the news- 
papers of Germany have reported a-strik- 
ingly increased interest in chamber music 
(string quartets, trios, etc.). It cannot 


be said that New York presents a similar 
phenomenon, yet what with the quartets 
presided over by Kneisel, Willy Hess, 
Dannreuther, Kaltenborn, Leo Schulz, 
and Olive Mead, the Margulies Trio, etc., 
we have an abundance of such pabulum. 
Most of these organizations travel thru- 
out the country, and the same is true of 
the violinists, pianists and concert singers 
who, as usual, are invading the dollar- 
land in great numbers. No less than eight 
eminent grand-opera singers—Eames, 
Calvé, Schumann-Heink, Fritzi Scheff, 
Lillian Blauvelt, Homer, Campanari, 
Bispham—will appear on the road in the 
opera houses and concert halls with com- 
panies. of their own. Of the newcomers, 
it is confidently expected that a sensation 
will be made by two young violinists of 
the fair sex, Otie Chew (who makes her 
début with the Philharmonic) and Marie 
Hall. Among the other violinists to be 
heard are Kubelik, Marteau and Maud 
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Powell—a goodly list, surely. The list 
of pianists is headed by Pugno, Harold 
Bauer, Alfred Reisenauer, and every one 
will be delighted to hear that the “hermit 
of Tarrytown,” Joseffy, also has been 
persuaded to promise a few appearances. 

The Savage English Grand Opera 
Company opened the season in Brooklyn 
last week. Their repertory consists of 
all the great operas, and in the cast are 
most of last year’s favorites, as well as 
some remarkably good new ones. -Every- 
body should plan to hear: Mr. Savage’s 
company as it tours thruout the country. 
They sing and act remarkably well, and 
deserve every bit of the popular success 
they have received. 

The foregoing list is by no means ex- 
haustive; but enough has been said to 
prove that the present season promises 
variety of pleasures sufficient to gratify 
even the most jaded. 


J 
, ART 
The Massacred Angels 


A newspaper discussion in the science . mer it 
-. indignant sculptor visited his workshop 


of angelology has been started by the 
refusal of the building committee of the 


new Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the. 


Divine, on Morningside Heights, New 
York, to accept the two large statues of 
the Angel of the Annunciation and the 
Angel of the Resurrection, carved by Mr. 
Gutzon Mothe-Borglum to adorn the en- 
trance to the new Belmont Chapel. 
clerical critics objected to them on_ the 
ground that they were too feminine in 
appearance to represent angels, and espe- 


cially such well known archangels as 'Ga- | 


briel and Michael. Other angels by the 


same. sculptor in less conspicuous parts’ 


of the building, equally feminine, will be 
permitted to remain, tho no scriptural 
authority has been adduced for admit- 
ting that females may be even minor an- 
gels. But some concession, doubtless, 
has to be made to the spirit of the age, 


which permits the entrance of women.. 


into spheres from which they were: for- 
merly excluded. The idea that women 
may -be angels but not archangels seems 
to be based upon’the assumption common 
in all denominations that Heaven is 
founded on a constitution similar to the 
Church, Females may be members of 


The 


_ want to see the best. 
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the celestial choir, but may not aspire to 
office in the hierarchy. 

Undoubtedly the churchmen are ‘right 
in holding that angels in the Bible, 
which-in a matter of faith like this is our 
sole and infallible authority, are invari- 
ably spoken of as male, but nowadays, 
when angel’s visits are few and far be- 
tween, .it is natural that we get our ideas 
of angels from those who of all earthly 
beings seem most adapted to a heavenly 
efivirdnment. * -If must be admitted that 
Mr. Borglum has made a mistake theo; 
logically,- but it is a mistake any gentle- 
man might make. Mr. Borglum’s de- 
fense is also. greatly to his credit. He is 
reported as saying, in regard to the 
Angel of the Annunciation, that “It 
seems to me that it is repugnant to every 
gentlemanly sense to conceive of a man 
performing that réle.” This novel sug- 
gestion places Mr. Borglum among the 
highest of the higher critics. Who can 
say that there has been no advance in 
morality in two thousand years when 
men now criticise the conduct of angels? 

The rejected angels now lie in frag- 
ments on the floor of the chapel, for the 


by night and destroyed them with mallet 
and. chisel, feeling, as he says, like a mur- 


derer while doing it. From the accom- 
panying photograph, taken just before 
their destruction, our readers can judge 


‘of the justice of the criticism to which 
they, have been subjected, and, whatever 


conclusion they may reach, will regret 
this slaughter of the innocents. 


s 
THE DRAMA 


Now that indiscriminate and intoler- 
ant ‘disapproval of the drama is dying 
out, the need for impartial dramatic criti- 
cism becomes more apparent. © The fewer 
people there are who think all plays are 
bad, the more people there are who want 


» to know what plays are good. Formerly 


the line could be pretty sharply drawn 


-between playgoers and non-playgoers, 


those who saw almost everything of any 
interest, and those who never entered a 
theater. Neither class needed dramatic 
criticism. - Now, however, a very large 
and increasing proportion of the popu- 
lation go to see a few plays a year and 
They do not want 
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to waste their time, to waste their money, 
nor to waste their minds and emotions 
on trash. They want the same prelimi- 
nary assistance in selection as is given 
by a reliable review of books; not a cen- 
sor to restrict their choice, nor a dictator 
to decide what between good and bad, 
but a friend who will give suggestions as 
to the merits of plays of all kinds, so 
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The Angel of the Anrunciation. 
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that each person can pick out those he 
would like to see when he has the oppor- 
tunity. Since we do not carry any the- 
atrical advertising we are not under any 
obligations to notice all plays produced, 
and shall confine our attention to those 
which have some special interest. 

Most of the important new plays are 
produced first in New York City, and af- 


MICHAEL, 
The Angel of the Resurrection. 


The Statues for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Rejected by the Builders Because They Were of the 


emale 


Sex. 
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terward taken thru the country. Many 
of our readers will have this season their 
first opportunity of seeing the plays we 
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strikingly illustrated by the fate of 
George Ade. “The County Chairman” 
and “The College Widow” were immedi- 
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The Surrender. 


reviewed last year, and for the benefit of 
those who have been so careless as to de- 
stroy their back numbers of the maga- 
zine, we repeat the list of what were in 
our judgment the best plays, tho not al- 
ways the most successful from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 

Classical: |The Marlowe-Sothern 
Shakespearean plays. Mansfield in his 
repertory. Forbes Robertson in “Ham- 
let.” “She Stoops to Conquer.” 

The Literary Drama: Ibsen’s “When 
We Dead Awake,” and “Hedda Gabler.” 
Miss Wycherly in Yeats’s Irish plays. 
Miss O’Neil in Aldrich’s “Judith of 
Bethulia,” and Sudermann’s “Fires of 
St. John.” 

Modern Comedy: Warfield in “The 
Music Master,” Crane in “Business is 
Business,” Pinero’s “Letty,” 

Farcical: Shaw’s “You Never Can 
Tell,” Ade’s “The College Widow,” 
“Mrs. Temple’s Telegram.” 

The uncertainty of dramatic work is 


The Last Scene in “Man and Superman,” by Bernard Shaw. 


ate and permanent successes, and it was 
thought that the genuine. American 
drama, so long announced and unac- 
countably delayed, had at last arrived. 
The plays were concerned with Ameri- 
can life, treated in the American spirit; 
they were witty, realistic and clean. But 
Mr. Ade has failed to satisfy the confi- 
dent, tho doubtless exaggerated, expecta- 
tions of the public in his two new plays. 
It is rather difficult to see why they are 
not so successful as his former plays, for 
they are equally American, very similar 
in theme, well staged and acted, and not 
lacking in humor. The most definite 
criticism to be made is that both plays 
are deficient in coherence and logical ar- 
rangement. Any one act by itself would 
be equally interesting. “The Bad Sa- 
maritan” is a twentieth century Lear, 
who unexpectedly regains his property, 
and tries to benefit all the people of the 
village in which his retirement was 
spent, but he finds that the way of the 
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benefactor is hard. The poor inventor, the 
incipient Melba, the aspiring student, all 
turn against him when they are trans- 
ported to the city and to “Nirvana-by- 
the-Sea.” “Just Out of College” 1s a 
successor to “The College Widow,” and 
deals with the graduate in the business 
world. 

Margaret Anglin is an actress who 
in recent years has rapidly grown in 
dramatic power and facility. No woman 
on the American stage today excels her 
in natural pathos. The play of “Zira,” 
in which she is now acting, is one in 
which the plot is ingenious, but the dif- 
ferent acts are quite unequal. The last 
act particularly is commonplace and 
feeble, but the scene at the end of the 
third act, in which Miss Anglin defies 
her enemy, and then confesses to her 
fraud, is quite the most powerful and 
brilliant piece of acting to be seen among 
this season’s new plays in New York. 

The comedy, “Mary and John,” or as 
it was subsequently called, “Mary Versus 
John,” by Edith Ellis Baker, at the Man- 
hattan Theater by the Fiske Company, 
was delightfully acted. Miss Annie Yea- 
mans, as the cook, is particularly tri- 
umphant along lines in which she has 
previously been very successful. John 
Mason, John Emerson, Sadie Martinot 
and Ida A. Thomas were all good in 
their respective réles. Not much can be 
said in favor of the text of the play. 

The new play of Clyde Fitch this 
year, “Her Great Match,” is the story of 
how an American girl abroad captured 
the heart and hand of H. R. H. the 
Crown Prince of Eastphalia. Maxine 
Elliott, who takes the part of Jo the 
American girl is, as usual, very charm- 
ing and effective, though perhaps the 
most striking acting is done by Mr. 
Cherry as the Crown Prince, and 
Mathilde Cottrelly as his aunt. Their 
delightful broken German is inimitable. 
The play is in no sense great, but it is 
pretty, amusing and well worth seeing. 

No new play produced in New York 
so far this season comes to our shores 
with quite the reputation of “The Walls of 
Jericho,” whose success during the past 
year in London has been the talk of the- 
atrical circles. The play is of the “prob- 
lem” variety and deals with the highest 
of English high life. If on that account 
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it is unlikely to create the furor in the 
United States that it has in England, it 
is, nevertheless, a play of considerable 
tho uneven merit. The first and fourth 
acts are mediocre, but the third really 
reaches a splendid climax in the scene 
between the sensible young millionaire 
husband and his aristocratically warped 
wife, and Mr. Hackett and Miss Man- 
nering were never seen to such advantage 
in any other rdles they have essayed. 
Virtue is invariably triumphant and the 
villain foiled in the Bowery melodrama, 
but in more aristocratic theaters “mere 
morality”. is considered too common- 
place and old-fashioned to be put in a 
play. But Mr. Alfred Sutro in “The 
Walls of Jericho” has produced some- 
thing of a novelty in producing a drama 
that is as moral as a melodrama in its 
ending, and as piquant as Pinero in its 
depiction of social evils. 

No one can say that the literary drama 
is neglected in America now that Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw holds the center 
of the stage. For many years his plays, 
“pleasant and unpleasant,” have been bet- 
ter known to readers than to play-goers, 
for in the judgment of the managers they 
were impossible in the theater; a judg- 
ment in which Mr. Shaw gleefully con- 
curred, and volunteered as the reason for 
it that they were too unconventional and 
too full of ideas to suit actors or audi- 
ences as they are. 

But thru the efforts of Mr. Arnold 
Daly, “Candida,” a matrimonial paradox, 
got a hearing in New York two years 
ago and found an unexpected welcome. 
It was followed last year by “You Never 
Can Tell,” a clever farce on the old-fash- 
ioned new woman, and this year by 
Shaw’s more serious plays, of which 
“Man and Superman” and “John Bull’s 
Other Island” have just been produced 
for the first time in this country. 

For one gifted with a good visual im- 
agination, reading “Man and Superman”’ 
is almost as good as seeing it, especially 
since three of the brightest parts of the 
book have had to be cut out from the 
play—that is, the preface, the “Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook” and the third act 
containing the characteristic tetralog, in 
which the comparative advantages of 
heaven, earth and hell as places of resi- 
rence are discussed. As we have recent- 
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A Proposal Five Minutes After Meeting Under the Influence of Irish Moonshine. 


From Bernard Shaw’s 


Latest Play, “John Bull’s Other Island,” at the Garrick Theater. 


ly published (July 6) a study of Shaw’s 
philosophy, we need not here explain in 
detail his point of view. 

The situation in “Man and Superman” 
is not unique, but was presented in a 
stronger play three hundred years ago, 
by.a gentleman whom it is Mr. Shaw’s 
pet affectation to belittl—Mr. William 
Shakespeare. 

John Tanner is a Socialist ; Benedick, 
“a young lord of Padua,” was an aristo- 
crat to the point of his ready sword, 
yet, the two men are brothers. Like 
Bernard Shaw’s hero; Benedick says of 
himself: “I am loved of all ladies, but, 
truly, I love none.” Robert Loraine acts 
the impetuous Tanner well; from the 
first moment of desperate revolt against 
Ann’s influence, we are sure he is se- 
cretly deeply in love with the woman he 
rails against, and that gives a touch of 
verisimilitude to his character that is 
missed in reading the play. The situa- 
tion is too slight to serve as a motive for 
a really great drama, as the plot, if so it 


can be called, hinges, simply, upon a 
man’s reluctance to yield his liberty un- 
der the yoke of a lifelong contract, a 
reluctance, which is (with apologies to 
Mr. Shaw for a difference of opinion) 
even more intense a feeling on the wo- 
man’s part. A fierce maidenliness often 
drives. a woman to perverse revolt 
against her deepest affection. But this 
repulsion of violently attracted natures, 
tho natural and within the observation 
of most people, is usually, as in the case 
of John Tanner, overcome by love too 
strong to be cowardly. 

Somehow, Mr. Shaw makes a tragedy 
out of marriage, much as does Ibsen, 
whenever he touches it. The audience, 
half hypnotized by a preternatural clever- 
ness, and a wit which never fails or flags, 
almost believes in his thesis that all mar- 
riage is by “capture,” only it is the man 
who is the unwilling victim. Robert 
Tanner’s futile efforts at escape remind 
us of the struggles of a particularly large 
and gamesome trout, being steadily 
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reeled in by the hand of Fate, née White- 
field. 

The Ann of Miss Fay Davis is so 
charming that we have less patience with 
the efforts of the hero to get away from 
the honey-baited hook, than if the angler 
were less attractive. At the end we hear 
John Tanner echoing “Benedick the 
married man!” after three centuries: 

“In brief, since I do purpose to marry, I 
will think nothing to any purpose that the 
world can say against it. The world 
miust be peopled.” 

The “Superman”—the “Life-Force” 
flings the lovers into each other’s arms, 
against the man’s expressed will, but in 
accordance with his own deepest desires; 
nor shall Mr. Shaw, with all his dazzling 
wit blind us to the fact that his play is 
not the profound sociological study he 
would fain have us believe, but a mélange 
of Shakespeare, Schopenhauer, Niet- 
zsche and Maeterlinck spiced with Shaw. 

“John Bull’s Other Island” is a dis- 
cussion of the Irish question. It con- 
tains no reference to the “duel of sex,” 
and the love making is unconventional 
only in its rapidity. To those who enjoy 


witty conversation on important subjects, 
well spoken by typical characters in an 
appropriate environment, this play will 


be a delight. To those who say of a 
play, as Demosthenes said of oratory, 
that it should consist of “action, action, 
action,” it will be a bore. Revolvers are 
introduced in the first act, but only used 
as paperweights. There is an automo- 
bile accident, but it takes place, like the 
catastrophies in the Greek drama, off the 
stage. All the various views of Ireland 
and the Irish are in turn pointedly pre- 
sented, and then immediately contro- 
verted by an opposing paradox. 
Mr. Shaw’s vegetarian views are ex- 
pounded by an unfrocked priest of the 
St. Francis type, who calls himself a 
brother to the pig, and talks with a 
grasshopper, which answers him with 
chirpings more intelligible than some of 
Mr. Daly’s remarks, “The English 
woman eats not wisely but too well. 
The Irish woman eats wisely but too 
little.” The idealistic Irish movement of 
Mr. William Butler Yeats receives a 
crack from Shaw’s shillalah. There is a 
young Irishman who talks like Yeats. 


“If you live in contact with dreams, you 
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contract some of their charm. If you live in 
contact with facts you acquire some of their 
brutality. I long for a country where the 
charm is not a dream and the facts are not 
brutal.” 

But he is beaten in love and politics by 
an efficient Englishman, who has no in- 
tuitions, but a purpose; no tact, but 
plenty of determination, and who is 
never afraid of making a fool of him- 
self, because he never knows it. 

“York State Folks,” with which the 
Majestic Theater opened this fall, is a 
characteristic type of the rural plays that 
retain a permanent place in the drama 
because the humor and pathos of the sim- 
ple life make a more general appeal than 
more complex elements,and are especially 
effective with country-born city-dwellers. 
The peeling of an apple, the distribution 
of the mail in the country store, the prac- 
ticing of the Glee Club, and lovers stroll- 
ing home from evening meeting are ‘ca- 
pable of reviving long forgotten senti- 
ments by recalling childhood scenes when 
hearts were more susceptible. The play 
is prettily staged and is acted with less 
of the farcical exaggeration of clownish 
country types than commonly. 

Chauncey Olcott in the new romantic 
Irish play entitled “Edmund Burke,” at 
the Majestic, was the same favorite that 
he always has been. The scenes in which 
he appeared were diverse, but he was as 
of old a champion of the wronged and a 
lover of the beautiful in woman. During 
the play Mr. Olcott sang several songs 
written and composed by himself. 

“The Prodigal Son” was first written 
by Mr. Hall Caine as a play, and this 
purpose is quite obvious to the reader of 
the novel. But in dramatizing the novel 
some of the most effective parts, such as 
the midnight flight of Thora to rescue 
her baby and Oscar’s visit to his wife’s 
grave, have been omitted, and the char- 
acters conventionalized and falsified. The 
play is really an opera without music. 
And not altogether without music, either, 
for there is a great deal of the orchestral 
accompaniment to sentimental scenes. It 
is a great pity to waste good acting and 
magnificent staging upon what is in this 
form a very ordinary melodrama. 

“De Lancy,” the new play by Mr. 
Augustus Thomas, is simpler in struc- 
ture and not so cluttered with unneces- 
sary fixings and incidents as “Mrs, Lef- 
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fingwell’s Boots,” but without Mr. John 
Drew’s agreeable personality and his art 
of saying things naturally, the play 
would be as commonplace as the society 
drama of modern New York usually is. 
Until some one of our playwrights is in- 
spired to look a little deeper than the 
surface of men and events, the pic- 
turesque and pulsating life of this city 
of supreme contrasts and vitality will 
remain without an interpreter. Misses 
Margaret Dole and Doris Keane, and 
Mr. Nichols make the most of their re- 
spective réles. 

“The Man on the Box” is a Uramatiza- 
tion of Harold MacGrath’s novel of the 
same name. It is a light and amusing 
piece and affords a fine opportunity for 
the humorous display of Henry E. Dixey, 
who, in the guise of a groom, enters the 
employment of his lady love, and after 
many absurd situations obtains the situa- 
tion of bridegroom. Mrs, Carlotta Nill- 
son, who received so much praise in 
“Letty” last year, played most accept- 
able the réle of the heroine. 

It was an exceedingly difficult task 
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that Mr. Thomas Jefferson set before 
himself when he essayed the réle of Rip 
Van Winkle, at Wallack’s.’ Joseph Jef- 
ferson, his father, had converted the part 
into a classic, to which, probably, no one 
else will ever attain. Certainly Thomas 
never reached the perfection of his father. 
He was at times hard and metallic where 
his parent had been soft and musical. 
But he approached the character he por- 
trayed ina kindly spirit and he reinvested 
it with some of its old charm and human 
interest. The support given the pres- 
ent Rip is by no means as strong as was 
that usually given to Joseph Jefferson. 

In closing this review we must not 
forget to mention the Hippodrome, 
which is a circus, variety show, ballet, 
spectacle and play all in one. It gives a 
performance that is absolutely unrivaled 
in the country, and every stranger in 
New York to whom spectacular bigness 
appeals—and to whom does it not?— 
will feel more than repaid for “taking it 
in.” How the variety houses can keep 
crowded in competition with the Hippo- 
drome we do not know. 





Interior of ‘the Hippodrome. 











Literature 


The Missourian 


In these days when a romance takes a 
new direction it is as startling as if an 
old comet had got a new tail. And that 
is what has happened in this story of Din 
Driscoll, The Missourian.* He is the 
eternal hero of romance, leaving behind 
him the same iridescent trail of love and 
blood and glory that these man-stars have 
ever left in their magnificent wake; but 
the curious thing is 
that his sky line be- 
gins where it usually 
ends for heroes in 
his particular con- 
stellation. Thus, the 
fashion has been, 
when the scene of a 
story is laid any- 
where in the sixties, 
to include two or 
three battles of the 
Civil War, all the 


well known warriors 
and statesmen of the 


times. The hero flies 
about among them, 
the greatest, bravest, 
and only unknown 
man in sight. If he 
survives the final bat- 
tle scene with his 
head in the heroine’s 
lap, he is carried 
thru the abomina- 
tions of Reconstruc- 
tion days. It is as 
easy to foretell his 
orbit as to calculate that of Saturn. We 
know with tedious certainty what last 
ditch of desperation he will be in before 
the close of the tenth chapter. We are 
as familiar with the oft-repeated emotions 
of the little goose-quill heroine as we are 
with our own grandmother’s oldest cake 
receipt—and the father of all artistic ly- 
ing knows how we have wearied of the 
performance. 

This is why we should be grateful to 
Mr. Lyle for having given in this novel a 
new and adequate setting for the Ameri- 
can hero of love and war. 


* Tue Missourran. By Eugene P. Lyle. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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“ women, roses and brigands. 


EUGENE P. LYLE, JR., 
Author of “The Missourian.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Din Driscoll belonged to Joe Shelby’s 
famous brigade. Just before the surren- 
der of Lee’s army in Virginia, he sails for 
Mexico with an offer to Emperor Maxi- 
milian of what remained of the Confed- 
erate army in the West. And never since 
the days of Cortez has any man had such 
adventures in that land of jungles, vipers, 
Doubtless 
history affords more accurate details con- 
cerning the incidents which led to the 
abdication of Maxi- 
milian, but only a 
genius who com- 
mands the whole zo- 
diac of colors, from 
the sinister, tiger- 
eyed gleams of light 
in the untamed fore:t 
to the dim chamber 
of a man’s _ heart, 
could so interpret the 
life,the poetry, splen- 
dor, squalor and vil- 
lainy of that “play 
Empire.” It was the 
tail-end of ° the 
world’s’ politics 
steeped in romance. 
And the author has 
written it all out in 
sentences that set the 
whole thing to 
breathing; he has 
colored and _ vitalized 
every flimsy intrigue 
until the reader be- 
comes a part of. this 
puny pageant; fol- 
lowing the illusions of the poet Prince 
thru political phases that are the most pre- 
posterous figments of a romantic brain. 

So much for the general current of the 
story. But the character of Din Driscoll 
commands especial attention because it 
is a new triumph in the art of literary por- 
traiture. Mr. Lyle has selected those 
qualities in the Southern character which 
render it chivalric, but not quite mediz- 
val. Completed, it is a sort of bronze re- 
flection of that something in the past 
which made war the virgin life of a man, 
the period when passion was cleansed by 
the sword, and Jove was the after-thought 
of battle, This is a fine distinction, often 
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hinted at vaguely, but rarely ever so logi- 
cally developed in fiction. And history 
justifies it by the life of more than one 
Sayard. 

But according to Mr. Lyle, this virgin 
man, with a sagging cartridge belt, and 
pistols tucked under his gaunt ribs, is the 
simplest, most sincere, and terrible person 
imaginable. He has a sense of honor 
which cleaved men’s skulls and a sense of 
chastity which enabled him to show con- 
tempt for the gilded lady even when sug- 
gestion tempted him to adore. 

“He was a deep-breathing, danger-nourished 
man of life and of things that count. And 
his only cynicism, and even that was uncon- 
scious, was the dry, honest sort which sheer un- 
polished naturalness bears to all things trivial 
and vain and artificial. Here he was 
traveling near a handsome young woman who 
for the moment had been cut off from her 
precious wee sphere. And he saw her outside 
of it; playing coquettisly and to her own mind 
seriously; playing bewitchingly her shallow 
role patterned after life, yet without once re- 
alizing the counterfeit. The Western country 
boy, whatever his Cavalier stock, had a Puri- 
tan backbone in common with the whole 
American race.” 

A. better interpretation of the best 
American type has not been written in 


any other book this year, and he stands 
out with startling, characteristic abrupt- 
ness in that empire of ritual royalty and 


puny villainies. This is where the au- 
thor has scored another success. In the 
Battle of Antietam, which is a favorite 
with our novelists, Din Driscoll could 
have surpassed the courage of his com- 
rades only by a sword’s length at best. 
There would have been nothing against 
which to draw the profile of his distinc- 
tion, there is not sufficient contrast be- 
tween Americans to produce the neces- 
sary artistic difference. But given a 
ragged, vagabond battle line of little 
brown Latin fatalists for a background, 
and this eternal “cavalier” with the 
“Puritan backbone” becomes the man- 
climax which the artistic sense demands. 
He is what everything in poetry and his- 
tory have led up to, and we recognize 
him as the young epitome of all races in 
this Western world. He satisfies the 
mind as a being veracious, he satisfies the 
imagination as a being heroic, and he 
appeals to righteousness because his in- 
tuitions tend to sanity and morality 
rather than to license. 

Mr. Lyle has kept off the big stage 
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with his story, but the skirmishing line 
far away toward the, flank of marching 
events has never been better drawn. The 
illustrations, made by Ernest Haskel, are 
significant and refreshingly original. 


a 
Recent Economic Publications 


THE two text books on political econ- 
omy before us’ agree in but one respect. 


They both regard the present industrial 


order, not in its historical aspect, as a 
product of previously existing conditions 
and itself subject to a continual process 
of organic change or evolution, but in 
its static aspect as a permanent and ever- 
lasting mechanism, capable at the most 
only of minor modifications and pertur- 
bations. In all other respects, however, 
they form a direct antithesis. Levas- 
seur’s Elements is fluent, commonplace, 
eclectic. It addresses itself to the com- 
mon sense of the average man, to whom, 
indeed, most of its propositions will 
sound familiar enough, and who cannot 
but be flattered by the fact that his or- 
dinary everyday opinions are the high- 
est achievements of economic science. 
Interest, profit, and wages are explained 
without reference to the problem of 
value, which is not taken up until the 
subject of exchange is reached. It is 
then defined as a product of utility, rar- 
ity, and labor, which “comes into being 
at the very moment of exchange, and is 
the result of the conditions of each ex- 
change.” 

If Levasseur sticks to the surface of 
things, Professor Flux reduces them to 
subtle abstractions, spiritualizes them, as 
it were, and makes them perform quite 
uncanny gyrations in midair. His Eco- 
nomic Principles are erected upon the so- 
called Austrian or marginal utility theory 
of value, according to which the value 
of a commodity is equal to the utility 
of the last unit of it offered for. sale. 
Professor Flux admits that “the direct 
comparison of the urgency of the needs 
of different persons for any commodity 
is not feasible,” but the prices they pay 
for equal 1 means’ of satisfaction can be 

1 ELEMENTS” OF  PoLiTIcaL Economy. By Emile 


Levasseur. Translated by Theodore Marburg, M.A. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Economic Principtes. By A. W. Flux, M.A., 
Professor of Political Bio 2 in McGill University. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
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compared, and these prices are affected 
“not only by differences in intensity of 
desire for the commodity, but also by 
differences in the amount of other goods 
which they possess. Expressed 
in terms of money, such offers are 
known as ‘demand prices.’” How are 
the wages of labor, 7. e., the value of the 
laborer, determined? By the net prod- 
uct of the last laborer added to or sub- 
tracted from the labor gang, without 
adding to or subtracting from the capital 
employed, is Professor Flux’s answer. 

Professor Flux nowhere condescends 
to a discussion or refutation of any of 
the older theories. The Austrian theory 
is the final dispensation, and all other 
economic theories are mere heathen su- 
perstition unworthy of notice. 

It is with a sense of relief that one 
turns from the arid platitudes and schol- 
astic subtleties of latter-day economic 
theory to such studies of concrete eco- 
nomic fact, past and present, as are pre- 
sented in the latest additions to the 
Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law, edited by the Faculty of Politi- 
cal Science of Columbia University and 
published by the Macmillan Co. 

Those who are unacquainted with the 
history of political economy generally 
believe that Malthus was the first to give 
an adequate treatment to the problem of 
population. They will give up this belief 
after a reading of Pre-Malthusian Doc- 
trines of Population’, which gives an ab- 
stract of the views held concerning popu- 
lation from the earliest times down to the 
publication of Malthus’s Essay. We re- 
gret, however, that he did not see his 
way clear to a more thoro presentation 
of the social causes that have, at different 
periods and among various peoples, 
given rise to so great a diversity of views 
concerning the increase of mankind. 
Had he done this, he would have contri- 
buted a most important chapter to the 
history of civilization. 

Herrenschwand (1730-1796) deserved 
a more careful study than is given to him 
in this book, for he not only held that “in 
any consideration of the question of pop- 
ulation the industrial stage of the people 
must be given attention,” as is recognized 

* Pre-MaALTHUSIAN DoctrRINES ~oF PoputaTion. By 
Charles Emil Stangeland, Ph.D. New York: The Co- 


lumbia University Press; The Macmillan Co., agents. 
$2.50. 
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on page 317, but also that the different 
classes of the same people, for example 
freemen and slaves, are subject to dif- 
ferent laws of population—a theory that 
has received a most signal confirmation 
in our own country as well as in France. 

Combination in the Mining Industry’ 
is a detailed study of concentration in 
Lake Superior iron ore production. Pro- 
fessor Mussey divides the history of Lake 
Superior iron mining into three main 
periods, “‘according to the amount of capi- 
tal used in working the typical individual 
mine,” and marked off from each other— 
this is a most significant circumstance— 
by the economic crises of 1873 and 1893. 
The process of concentration is a strictly 
impersonal, social process. “The price of 
ore is continually reduced by the action of 
forces over which the producer has no 
control.” The producer must therefore 
reduce the cost by the employment of a 
greater capital, and tho the amount of 
capital necessary to work the individual 
mine is increased, the accumulation of 
capital by the individual companies rises 
even faster. “The logical result of this 
process is that when one corporation has 
capital enough for the economical work- 
ing of the entire deposits, it will obtain 
sole control.” 

However it be with regard to indus- 
try, the law of concentration does not ap- 
ply to agriculture owing to natural hin- 
drances such as topography, climate, 
seasonal work, and physical contiguity, 
the difficulty of obtaining and keeping a 
large and elastic labor supply, and the 
love of the peasant for his patrimony 
which makes him undergo severe priva- 
tions rather than sell his small allotment. 
In the Economics of Land Tenure in 
Georgia’ it is shown that from 1873 to 
1902 there was a fifty-six per cent. in- 
crease in the number of white land- 
owners, and a decrease of thirty-one per 
cent. in the average size of the proprie- 
torships. The rate of increase in the 
number of landowners was greater in the 
period 1870-1880 than in the sub- 
sequent decade, and greater in the period 
1880-1890 than in 1890-1900. The 


8 CoMBINATION IN THE MutINING INDustrY. By 
Henry Raymond Mussey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Economics and Industry, New York University. 
New York: Columbia University Press. Macmillan 
Co. $1.00. 

*Tue Economics or Lanp Tenure 1n Georcia. By 
Enoch Marvin Banks, Ph.D. Ditto. $1.00. 
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500 acre farm seems to be the divid- 
ing line between tendencies, for while 
the number of ownerships of every class 
under 500 acres has increased, the num- 
ber of ownerships over 500 acres has 
diminished. As a whole, the smaller the 
size of the ownership, the greater has 
been its rate of increase. On the other 
hand, there las been no increase of land- 
ownership among the whites as com- 
pared with the increase of the white 
population since 1860. 

The ownership of land among the 
negroes has increased about three and a 
half times since 1874. But while the 
average size of white holdings is about 
239 acres, that of negro holdings is 64 
acres, and while the negroes compose 
nearly one-half of the population, they 
possess only one twenty-fifth of the land 
of the State. 

In these days of labor unions, capi- 
talistic combinations, and the widespread 
demand for their regulation by the State 
or nation, the study of the industrial or- 
ganizations of the Middle Ages and the 
attitude of Government toward them 
naturally assumes an added interest. 

What part did the action of the Eng- 
lish Government play in the dissolution of 
the gild system? English economic his- 
torians usually impute to legislation a 
very important, if not a decisive, part in 
this process. The monograph on English 
Craft Gilds and the Government’ is de- 
voted to an examination of the evidence 
on this head, and it arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the Government, far from aim- 
ing at the disruption of the gilds, actually 
strove to conserve them, so much so that 
the medieval restrictive regulations were 
not removed from the statute book until 
the nineteenth century, by which time 
not only the gild, but even the manufac- 
turing system had passed away. ~he 
gilds had succumbed to forces chiefly of 
an economic order. 

The monograph on the Poor Law of 
Connecticut’ is the most voluminous of 
these studies. Its interest is primarily 
local and professional, altho many an in- 
teresting fact in social history may inci- 
dentally be gleaned from its pages. 

5 Tue Encuisn Crart GILps AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
By Stella Kramer, M.A. Ditto. $1.00. 


‘Tue Historicat DevELOPMENT OF THE Poor Law 
or Connecticut. By Edward Warren Capen, Ph.D. 
Ditto. $3.00. 
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A History of Egypt. From the X1Xth to the 
XXXth Dynasties. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. With numerous illustrations. Vol. 
3. I2mo. pp. xx, 406. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. $2.25. 

There has been much delay in the ap- 
pearance of Vol. 3 of Flinders Petrie’s 
History of Egypt, owing to the author’s 
active work in exploration, or the neces- 
sity of co-ordinating many late dis- 
coveries. These volumes give us the 
best and most complete account of the 
records and historical monuments of the 
Egyptian Kings. This is not a work on 
manners and customs, or religion, but is 
purely history, very largely original and 
representing the author’s own researches 
and conclusions, in which some other 
scholars may differ from him, for he 
has pronounced views. The _ period 
covered in this volume extends from 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty, about 1300 B. C., the most bril- 
liant period in Egyptian history, to 342 
B. C., when the last native king of 
the Thirtieth Dynasty lost the throne, 
and the rule passed over to the Persian 
Ochus. This period is illustrated by 161 
pictures of monuments, mainly _half- 
tones, with all the known cartouches, an 
advantage to collectors of scarabs with 
cartouches of kings. When we remem- 
ber that the period treated covers the en- 
tire relation of Israel to Egypt, from 
Abraham to Jeremiah, the value of the 
volume to the Biblical student is obvious. 
Petrie appears to put the Exodus at 1213 
B. C. in the reign of Merenptah. 

a 

Speeches and Addresses. By John Charlton. 
Toronto: Morang & Co. 

The name of John Charlton, member 
of the Canadian House of Commons 
from 1872 to 1904, is known in this 
country as one of the Joint High Com- 
mission of 1898 to arrange a settlement 
of matters in dispute between Canada 
and the United States of America. In 
this volume he has collected some of his 
speeches and addresses on various sub- 
jects. Those which will be of special 
interest here are those on the National 
Transcontinental Railway; the Brown 
Draft Reciprocity Treaty of 1878, which 
failed to be ratified by the United States 
Senate;  Self-Protection, Reciprocity 
and British Preference. There is also 
an able Parliamentary speech on “Irre- 
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deemable Currency,’ and in the plat- 
form addresses there are two of interest 
as giving a Canadian’s view of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Mr. Charlton does 
not attempt to reach heights of forensic 
eloquence, as some speakers do, but aims 
rather at a calm and logical presentation 
of the matters which he debates. In 
this he is decidedly successful, and his 
speeches are marked with vigor and 
common-sense argument. One of: Mr. 
Charlton’s platform addresses is on 
American humor, and it is full of ex- 
cellent instances which have appealed to 
him, and, possibly, have lightened the 
strain of a political life. 
& 

Art in Photography. With Selected Exam- 
ples of European and American Work. 
Edited by Charles Holme. Special Sum- 
mer Number of “The Studio.” New 
York: John Lane Co. $2.00 paper, $3.00 
cloth. 

If there are any persons now who 
would challenge the correctness of such 
a title, a study of these examples of pic- 
torial photography should do much 


toward removing their prejudice against 


the youngest of the arts. So far from 
being a mechanical process it is now so 
far developed that it is possible to recog- 
nize at a glance the work of any well 
known photographer as easily as that of 
a painter ; the man has become master of 
his material. The present collection of 
over a hundred reproductions of recent 
British, American, French, German, Ital- 
ian and Belgian work affords a good op- 
portunity for the comparison of national 
tastes and tendencies, which are here 
clearly manifested. Great pains have 
been taken to give each picture the best 
expression by suitable tint and texture 
for paper and block. It is unfortunate 
that our antiquated postal laws stand in 
the way of the use of photographic 
prints for the illustration of magazines 
in place of half-tones and similar crude 
substitutes. 
& 


The Atonement and Modern Thought. By 
Rev. Junius B. Remensnyder, D.D., 
LL.D. With an introduction by Prof. Ben- 
jamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D. Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Publication Society. 

The names of Dr. Remensnyder and 

Dr. Warfield stand for stanch and mili- 

tant orthodoxy, and it is the substitutionai 
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theory of the atonement in its baldest and 
most rigid form that is here presented. 
It is declared that the atonement offered 
by Christ was a genuine substitution, a 
veritable ransom, the actual infliction on 
the part of God the Father of the punish- 
ment due and necessary for the sins of 
man upon the innocent Christ. It is the 
doctrine of Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo 
without modification. This doctrine is 
pronounced the burden of the New Tes- 
tament, the heart of the Gospel, the key- 
stone of the Christian system. Yet Dr. 
Remensnyder is well aware that the great 
majority of Christian teachers have de- 
parted from this view, and that it is los- 
ing ground every day. Both he and Dr. 
Warfield are conscious that they are argu- 
ing a lost cause, and complain that they 
who “hold the public ear have definitely 
broken with the doctrine of a substi- 
tutive atonement.” A generation is grow- 
ing up which never heard the sacrificial 
explanation of the death of Christ, and 
many young people in the churches would 
be shocked by the declaration that Jesus 
was punished that we might escape pun- 
ishment, and yet they are not found lack- 
ing in Christian faith and piety. Dr. 
Remensnyder writes with clearness and 
force, and his sincerity and earnestness of 
conviction entitle him to all honor; yet 
his endeavor to bring back the Anselmic 
theory of the atonement into modern 
thought is a useless striving. The mod- 
ern man cannot retreat from his convic- 
tion, as quoted by Dr. Remensnyder from 
an editorial in THe INDEPENDENT, that 
“Christianity does not require us to look 
on the death of Christ as propitiating the 
Father, who needs nobody to excite or 
encourage His love. No expiatory sacri- 
fice is needed, for God is abundantly able 
to forgive, out of His own store of love.” 


Js 


Floyd’s Flowers; or, Duty and Beauty for 
Colored Children. By Prof. Silas X. Floyd. 
Illustrated by John Henry Adams. t2mo. 
pp. 326. Chicago: Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 
$1.00. 

This really seems something new—a 
book for colored children. It is a collec- 
tion of excellent advice, in the way of a 
hundred simple stories, such instruction 
as would make better men and women. 
It is appropriately illustrated with near- 
ly a hundred pictures bv a colored artist. 
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Inasmuch as the author, Dr. Floyd, is 
himself a colored man, and one who has 
been a welcome contributor to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, the book is entirely by and 
for the race. We will say that Mr. 
Adams has not at all exaggerated the 
negro features. Indeed, the most of his 
children are more than half Causcasian 
in blood. But that is well, as the bulk 
of the purchasers will be of that type. 
The book will be a real benefit to the 
youth who reads its interesting pages. 


s 
Literary Notes 


It is announced that Charities of New York, 
and The Commons, of Chicago, will join 
forces and be published hereafter as one mag- 
azine. Charities has long been recognized as 
the ablest paper in this country in its chosen 
field of charity and philanthropic reform, and 
The Commons is easily the best magazine pub- 
lished in the interests of the settlement idea 
and kindred topics. The Commons is con- 
structive. Charities is remedial. Both to- 


gether should make a very important reform 
magazine. 

....Sunday Talks by Barbara Yechton, is a 
good book to read to boys and girls on a Sun- 
(Thomas Whittaker, New 


day afternoon. 
York, $1.25.) 

....An excellent interpretation of “The 
Kansas Conscience,” now aroused by the acts 
of the Standard Oil Company in that State, is 
given in The Reader for October by William 
Allen White, of Emporia. 

....lhe Bible Beautiful by Estelle M. 
Hurll, traces the art of illustrating biblical 
themes from the early catacombs to the splen- 
did paintings of the Renaissance. It is at- 
tractively published and very well illustrated 
throughout. (L. C. Page. $2.00.) 

....-Nathan Haskell Dole has compiled an 
anthology of Latin Poets, consisting of metri- 
cal translations by English writers. Practically 
the whole of Roman literature is represented, 
from Plautus and Terence to Juvenal and Lu- 
can. The selections are well chosen. (Crowell. 
$2.00. ) 

....Three lectures by Justice David J. 
srewer on the subject, “The United States a 
Christian Nation,” are published by the Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court are frequently cited that sup- 
port Christian views and the observance of 
Sunday. (Price, $1.00.) 

....The latest writings of Count Leo Tol- 
stoy on the Japanese war, and present con- 
ditions in Russia, have been translated into the 
French by J. W. Bienstock. There is at least 
one man in Russia trying to bring about re- 
form by some other means than bombs and 
dynamite. (Paris: Société du Mercure de 
France, 70 cents.) 

....-A reprint of President Eliot’s The 
Happy Life, is put on the market by Crowell 
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& Co. (75 cents), now that such “Lives” are 
in fashion, at least in print. The same pub- 
lishers also print The Life That Counts, by 
President Cole, of Wheaton Seminary (75 
cents). Both books teach us that the quiet, 
unselfish life is the best. 


....A convenient diatessaron entitled, His 
Life, has been prepared by fifteen pastors, rep- 
resenting six denominations. It contains a 
life of Christ in a single narrative in the 
words of the four Gospels. It is intended for 
wide circulation; the price for the paper edi- 
tion is 10 cents, cloth, 30 cents. (Pastor’s 
Union, Oak Park, Illinois.) 

a 


Pebbles 


....Hicks: “T’ve got to borrow $200 some- 
where.” 

Wicks: “Take my advice and borrow $300 
while you are about it.” 

“But I only need $200.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. Borrow 
$300 and pay back $100 of it in two install- 
ments at intervals of a month or so. Then 
the man that you borrow from will think that 
he is going to get the rest of it.”—Somerville 
Journal. 


..Said a broken-down fox: “I have spent 
Every dollar I had,” and he went 
To a wealthy old skunk 
For the loan of a plunk, 
But the skunk wouldn’t give him a scent. 
—New York Times. 


Then he went to a mink of high rank, 
And he begged for the. loan of a franc. 
Said the mink: “Why, old fox, 
Here are plenty of rocks. 
Help yourself; draw ’em out of this bank.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


....A collection ought to be made of such 
things, and yet what excuse, what provoca- 
tion is there for a passage like the following, 
which occurred in a novel recently offered in 
all gravity to a respectable New York pub- 
lishing house. Near the last of four pages 
devoted to a catalog of the physical charms 
of her heroine the writer remarks: “Her rich, 
fruity mouth was a very organ of bewitch- 
ment. In luring tones it sang its tune of love, 
longing for some one to sip the kisses which 
played at hide and seek around the pinky cor- 
— of the plump lips.”—Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. 


...-10 keep fish from smelling cut off their 
noses. 

Why does a yard full of clothes remind one 
of a telephone? Because the line’s busy. 

A stroke of lightning the other day tore a 
boy’s shoe to pieces, but did not harm the boy. 
He had gone in swimming and placed his 
shoes beneath a tree. 

A notorious eavesdropper—rain. 

The prettiest thing around a picture is gen- 
erally the frame. 

When you cancel a note you can’t sell it— 
Baltimore American. 











New York’s Municipal Campaign 

Although the political organizations 
which oppose Tammany in New York 
failed to unite in support of candidates, 
the municipal campaign is by no means 
to be dull and lifeless. Three tickets are 
in the field. Tammany has nominated 
Mayor McClellan for another term; the 
Republicans have named William M. 
Ivins; the Municipal Ownership League 
is represented by William R. Hearst. 
With no candidate of its own for Mayor, 
the Citizens’ Union, foremost of all Tam- 
many’s foes in the past, now strives to 
re-elect District Attorney Jerome, whom 
all other parties and factions have re- 
jected. Lurking behind the respectable 
head of Tammany’s ticket are nominees 
for subordinate places whose character 
is so repulsive that the newspapers 
heartily supporting Mr. McClellan de- 
nounce them daily. Some of those on 
the list below Mr. Ivins’s name are either 
unknown or unfit. In average excellence 
the Hearst ticket may fairly be rated 
above either of its competitors, bearing 
as it does the names of ex-Senator John 
Ford (author of the franchise tax law), 
J. G. Phelps Stokes, and ex-Comptroller 
Coler. A Mayor is to be elected for a 
term of four years, and county - officers 
are also to be chosen. 

Tammany in this campaign has intro- 
duced no novelties of procedure. Rely- 
ing upon the popular strength of its 
Mayor and the division of its enemies, it 
has placed on the list with him the names 
of such men as James W. Ridgway, 
whose course some years ago in the office 
of District Attorney of Kings County 
(Brooklyn) should now prevent him 
from receiving the vote of any good man. 
This nomination is the fruit of the recon- 
ciliation of the Manhattan Boss, Murphy, 
and the Brooklyn Boss, McCarren. The 
Republican organization has been handi- 
capped from the beginning of the futile 
Fusion conferences by the malign influ- 
ence of the Republican State Loss, ex- 
Governor Odell. Nothing more ridicu- 
lous or contemptible has been seen in mu- 
nicipal politics than the frittering away of 
Republican opportunity under his direc- 
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Editorials 


tion. Mr. Ivins, a competent man of ex- 
cellent record, goes into the fight with the 
millstone of Odellism hanging about his 
neck. District Attorney Jerome, the most 
worthy of all candidates now before the 
people of New York, asserts that Odell 
and Murphy (Tammany’s leader) joined 
hands to prevent his re-election. An al- 
liance behind the scenes for that purpose 
must also have had other aims, and would 
explain much that has taken place. His- 
tory shows that agreements between Re- 
publican State Bosses and Tammany city 
Bosses have not been unknown in the 
past. 

The great general issue of the cam- 
paign is honest government and good ad- 
ministration ; with this stands the special 
issue of municipal ownership as suggest- 
ed by the gas and electric light monopoly 
and the $200,000,000 worth of subways 
soon to be constructed. Tammany has 
never presented a fairer front. There 
have been no great robberies; the foul 
scandals of the term of Croker’s Van 
Wyck have not been repeated. The 
Mayor is a discreet man of liberal educa- 
tion and good manners. His chief errors 
have been the approval (fortunately in- 
effective) of a bill designed to mend all 
the weak places in the gas monopoly’s 
armor, and the appointment of in- 
competent or otherwise unworthy 
heads of departments. Being Tam- 
many’s Mayor, these things he was 
obliged to do. Behind him was Murphy ; 
behind Murphy were the forces which 
control the gas interests and expect to 
control the new subways. The present 
fruit of these relations between capital 
and politics has been great and profitable 
contracts, but no political leader is the 
contractor of record. The refinements of 
indirection in political graft may now be 
found in New York. 

Fusion was designed to unite all the 
political bodies that could be arrayed 
against the traditional misgovernment of 
Tammay; some measure of municipal 
ownership, in its practical application to 
the subway and gas problems, was the 
weapon most available for use. Fusion 
came to nothing. for reasons which could 

















best be explained by Mr. Odell, and now 
each one of the three parties is for mu- 
nicipal ownership in varying degree. 
Tammany points to the acquisition of 
one ferry, promises to buy others, boasts 
of appropriations for an electric lighting 
plant to be used for street lamps, and 
says franchises hereafter must be lim- 
ited. Not a word about gas nor any di- 
rect reference to the construction and 
operation of subways. The Republicans 
in their platform demand a municipal 
lighting plant for the use of citizens. 
Mr. Ivins goes further. He would ask 
for a law authorizing the city to con- 
demn and buy all the gas plants, would 
have all lapsed and forfeitable franchises 
taken up by the city, and would have the 
Rapid Transit Commission empowered 
to contract for the construction of sub- 
ways without at the same time contract- 
ing for the operation of them: 

“In the matter of the municipalization of 

our public franchises, except on the point of 
the compensation payable on the reassumption 
of them by the public, I will listen to no ad- 
verse party in interest. The principle is no 
longer open to discussion.” : 
The League demands the immediate es- 
tablishment and operation by the city of 
a plant for the sale of gas to all citizens ; 
the construction of subways by the city, 
and the operation of them by the city as 
soon as it shall be legally and financially 
able to do this; short-term leases in the 
immediate future, and the selection of 
members of the Rapi# Transit Commis- 
sion by the people in a democratic way. 
These are the policies to which the three 
parties are committed. 

The issue is one of great importance, 
especially in its relation to the planned net- 
work of subways upon which $200,000,- 
000 is to be expended. There is nothing 
in the history or the present attitude of 
Tammany that can commend its policy 
or candidates to those who demand such 
reforms and such relief as are promised 
by the platforms and candidates of the 
two other parties. Mr. Ivins means what 
he says. Some years ago he was a pio- 
neer in the promotion of political reform, 
and experience in office has given him a 
thoro knowledge of municipal affairs in 
New York. But a majority of his pres- 
ent associates declined to support District 
Attorney Jerome and are under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Odell. We do not question 
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the sincerity and earnestness of any one 
whose name is on the League ticket. As 
a rule, the nominees and the members of 
the League are moved by devotion to a 
cause, their advocacy of which has not 
been marred by intrigue or political bar- 
gaining. We are familiar with the career 
of Mr. Hearst, and we understand why 
his nomination repels some whom the 
nomination of Mr. Ivins attracts. In 
each of these two tickets and two move- 
ments against Tammany rule and policy 
there is something that is distasteful to 
some, and a cause of distrust to others, 
who long to see Tammany beaten. 

Mr. Jerome, who hates all bosses, and 
whom not one of the three organizations 
has nominated, ought to be elected by a 
great plurality. Each of the three par- 
ties should have placed his name on its 
ticket. The people should now show by 
their votes for him that a competent, 
faithful, honest and independent prosecu- 
tor cannot thus be compelled to retire 
from the public service. 


& 


The Federation of Churches and 
the Unitarians 


Everysopy knows, or should know, 
that there is to meet in New York in No- 
vember the most important and impress- 
ive religious gathering ever held in this 
country. Its purpose is to organize an 
official and permanent federation of the 
evangelical churehes in this country, 
which have hitherto had a certain degree 
of fellowship or jealousy, but no recog- 
nized basis of union. They have been 
split apart and often rivals. It is expect- 
ed that they will form such a confessed 
and visible union as shall give them com- 
bined strength and influence. 

The invitations to this conference for 
organization were sent out by the Na- 
tional Federation of Churches and Chris- 
tian Workers. That is a self-constituted 
body which has existed for several years, 
and which has had for its purpose the 
bringing together in local federation, in 
cities or States, of the individual churches 
for their common work. It has estab- 
lished quite a number of such local fed- 
erations, which have done good service. 

Thi§ National Federation, not at all 
official, but composed of voluntary mem- 
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. bers of various denominations, having its 
headquarters in New York, with E. B. 
Sanford, D. D., as secretary, sent out the 
invitations to the national organizations 
of the vatious evangelical denominations, 
asking them to come together and form 
the official and permanent Federation of 
Evangelical Churches. It did not send 
invitations to every minutest denomina- 
tion in the country, but to all the princi- 
pal ones; and twenty-seven, by their na- 
tional bodies, have accepted, with a mem- 
bership of about 18,000,000. 

It did not send an invitation to the Uni- 
tarians, who are not usually denominated 
evangelical. Now the Unitarians, thru 
their president, Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
have sent a letter asking that they be ad- 
mitted, and suggesting a list of excellent 
men, such as Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
and ex-Secretary Long, by whom they 
would be likely to be represented; and 
Secretary Sanford sent a reply, as courte- 
ous as the case allowed, to the effect that 
the omission to invite them was inten- 
tional. 

It is very pleasant to know that the 
Unitarians desired to be held in fellow- 
ship with the so-called evangelical denom- 
inations, which only were so designated 
in the letter of invitation that was sent 
out. But it is also perfectly clear why no 
invitation was sent to them. 

They are not usually included under the 
term evangelical, and only to such was 
the invitation sent. The Catholics are 
beyond question a Christian body, but no 
invitation was sent tothem. So none was 
sent to the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints or.to Dr. Dowie’s brotherhood, 
both of which claim to be Christian. It 
is easy to assert that they ought to have 
been invited, but they were not, and for 
very good reasons. 

This Federation is an effort to bring 
denominations together. It is perfectly 
impossible to get all together. The 
Catholics would not come; and if the 
Mormon Church were asked to come in, 
nearly all the others would stay out. So 
if the Unitarians were asked to join it, 
past all question other greater denomi- 
nations would refuse. The effort would 
be doomed to failure; it would breed 
disunion, not union. That is the practical 
fact, apart from its reasonableness. The 
Unitarians may be supposed to be as good 
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Christians as anybody else, and they cer- 
tainly embrace not a few noble Christian 
men; but the more Christian they are, 
the more glad will they be, with much 
regret that they are misunderstood, to 
stand aside and not be a bone of conten- 
tion to prevent the union of Christians 
that have less charity than they. Indeed, 
we are rather surprised that they did not 
see this, and that their letter should have 
seemed intended to throw discredit on the 
union to which they must have known 
that they could not at present be ad- 
mitted. 

The reason why the Unitarians were 
not invited, and why their admission 
would break up the effort for federation, 
is not far to seek. The fact is that Evan- 
gelical includes in its meaning a definite 
relation of discipleship to Jesus Christ as 
Saviour of the world. Now, the Uni- 
tarians do not profess to be included 
under that term. Many of their mem- 
bers are fairly so included, but not as 
Unitarians. Many hold and teach that 
Jesus Christ was simply an ordinary man, 
but an extraordinary teacher. Not a few 
of their preachers take precisely the posi- 
tion of Felix Adler, the admirable 
preacher of ethical culture, who does not 
pretend to be even a Christian, and of the 
Liberal Jews. These men are freely ac- 
cepted in Unitarian pulpits, and may be 
a majority of the body. They resent the 
adoption of any statement by their Con- 
ference which shal be stronger than the 
invitation to their fellowship of those 
who wish in any sense to be followers of 
Christ. 

It may be conceived that the time will 
come when an honest life and good char- 
ter will be all that is required for fellow- 
ship in the Christian Church; when any 
one who admires Christ’s teachings and 
tries to be honest and loving, whether 
he calls himself Christian, Jew or Bud- 
dhist, will be accepted as a Christian, and 
evangelical enough; but the time is not 
yet. In Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
the evangelical churches do now accept 
Unitarians within their local federations, 
but that cannot be done all over the 
country. The attempt to do it would 
break up the whole thing. Such being 
the case, much as we admire Dr. Eliot 
and the good Christian work he has done, 
we think that he and his associates 











ought willingly and gracefully to stand 
aside and rejoice that the other churches 
can come together, and wait until time 
and change shall bring all of us closer 


together. 
&F 


Walking 


ENGLISH people express wonder that 
Americans are such poor walkers. The 
difficulty has been partly a matter of pride. 
Every Yankee owned so many acres that 
he must keep a horse, and this his wife 
and children were expected to drive. 
They all went to church on Sunday, and 
not a small amount of rank and distinc- 
tion was created by the chaise and the 
carriage. These vehicles marked stages 
of a social sort higher than the ox cart, 
in which not a few reached the meet- 
ing house. It was always well in those 
early days, also, to have fleet methods of 
escape from possible Indian attacks. A 
new continent gave large farms, and the 
New Englander found walking about 
his own acres quite sufficient for ex- 
ercise. 

That this has brought about a con- 
stitutional tendency is not to be won- 
dered at. The effect has been not al- 
together good on the American physique 
—especially of females. The Irish 
mother can walk forty miles in a day, 
and be at her washtub the next. The 
English woman makes little of a ten mile 
walk before breakfast. She finds that it 
expands her lungs and oxygenizes her 
blood, so that she has red cheeks and 
good muscle. It has other advantages, 
in that it enables the walker to see, not 
so many things, but to see a few things 
thoroly. As the railroad trains rush 
faster and faster across the continent, 
walking becomes more essential to an 
observer and a student. Travel has 
ceased to be for pleasure. It expresses 
nothing more than hurry—with possible 
worry. The least delay upsets our en- 
gagements, and breaks our connections. 
Personally. conducted tours give us one 
day for the Yosemite, one more for the 
Grand Canyon, and one more for a 
National Park. There is little satisfac- 
tion in this sort of speed, to a well 
trained mind. John Muir would have 
known little of the glaciers if he had 
not gone on foot. 
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Tramping was not a mere abandon- 
ment of decent society; it expressed a 
strong protest against conventional 
speed. The decent tramp, and there are 
many of these, has a philosophy beneath 
his abandonment of our artificial meth- 
ods of locomotion. Hg has taken to his 
legs again: one of the best gifts of Na- 
ture. He has not had altogether a bad 
time of it. Gypsies are notably happy 
and healthy. More out-of-doors is cer- 
tainly desirable to give American char- 
acter tenacity of will, physical endur- 
ance, and healthy conceptions of life. 

Walking gives us that close intimacy 
with Nature that cannot be obtained in 
any other way. It is with the growth of 
scientific research that a passion is now 
slowly growing up for going on foot. 
It enables the tourist to examine and 
study geology, entomology, ornithology 
and botany. One mile gives more for 
the eyes and ears than a hundred that 
are speeded thru by rival railroad trains. 
We recommend this habit as a part of the 
new doctrine, that one should live close 
to Nature. If-we would do this we must 
know the feel of Nature and the smell 
of Nature. He must take time to study 
the bees in their work, and get acquaint- 
ed with the birds in their home-building, 
and, if he cannot see the grass grow, he 
can at least get deeply sympathetic with 
the minute processes of the field and the 
woods. 

Walking is, however, an institution by 
itself; not the mere negation of loco- 
motive forces. It glorifies the legs, as 
the most supple friends of the arms and* 
brain. The human body is a splendid 
unit; and all its parts are adjusted nicely, 
each to the other. Walking does not fit, 
however, so well with some seasons as 
with others. It does not belong to the 
midsummer vacation. It serves better 
as a Spring or an Autumn pastime. In 
September atid October you get the ideal 
tramp—something that glorifies that 
much despised word. These months take 
us naturally into the fields. We do not 
need to go far from home; we shall find 
enough to make us happy in any old pas- 
ture, or trailing along a common brook- 
side. 

Apart from the mere guideboard direc- 
tions, the pedestrian needs no other intro- 
duction to neighboring towns. He may 
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scout his county until it becomes like a 
homestead. Everywhere he is on a tour 
of personal investigation. He is a genu- 
ine Columbus. All the continents are 
discovered ; but that does not hinder the 
discovery of towns, of glens and water- 
falls—new roadg to new lands, and a 
thousand facts as fresh as were discov- 
ered by Hendrick Hudson when he sailed 
up the North River. It needs only a wal- 
let for lunches, and a ‘toothbrush, and a 
snug portmanteau for a change of shirts, 
collars and underclothing. Let him start 
out for a two or three days’ tour only; 
then try four or five days. He will 
soon find out his idiosyncrasies and 
can humor them. A change of shoes 
may be demanded by a bunion, and 
his accumulations may require addi- 
tional hampers. If he can have a 
good companion—just one—all right; 
otherwise go alone. Four or five will 
pull too many ways, and no one will get 
a chance for his whims and tastes—and, 
mark you, this is the chief advantage of 
walking. The ideal is where man and 
wife tramp together. They will learn 
something new about what being wedded 
is. It is dangerous to concentrate our 
lives too closely to one spot. We know 
one such couple in New York State, and 
one more in Florida. What one fails, by 
constitutional habit, to see, the other will 
probably have a bias specially to observe. 
Each one stimulates the other. Then 
comes comparative study. We conceive 
this to be a very delicate refinement of 
wedded existence—to become comple- 
mentary parts of one life. 

But we do not hesitate to recommend 
walking for its economy. Americans are 
happily getting by the false standard that 
estimates value by cash payments. The 
cost of a week’s tramp will not exceed 
the expenses of a single day at one of our 
summer resort hotels. When our pleas- 
ures and recreations cost even less than 
home life, we shall not have to toil ten 
months to accumulate money enough to 
enjoy two, or even one. After a sturdy 
walk, of the sort we have been describ- 
ing, deliberate, studious, we shall carry 
home with us a full head as well as a full 
heart. We venture that a right sort of 
tramp of two weeks will give intellec- 
tual stimulus, and subjects for study 
during all the rest of the vear, and at 
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practically no expense. We have tv 
obligation, just now, greater than to re- 
duce the cost of our pleasures—more 
particularly the expense of our recuper- 
ative off-days. A vacation that takes a 
large part of a clerk’s or apprentice’s 
annual savings is demoralizing. The day 
laborer, who is always afoot, will be the 
better for a bit of railroad luxury, for 
variety ; but for the majority of working 
people, merchants and professional men, 
the ordinary vacation is getting to be too 
expensive. The remedy is learning to 
walk. The schools have turned to 
manual culture, why not also to walking 
as an art? The boy loves to walk, and 
he does it well; why must he lose this 
pleasure and ability as he grows older? 


as 


Independent Scholarship in the 
Catholic Church 


A NUMBER of Catholic scholars in Ger- 
many as well as in France have in recent 
months shown that their independence of 
thought will risk even ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. One of these is Prof. Karl 
Kuenstle, of the University of Freiburg, 
in Baden, who has just published a 
brochure entitled ‘‘ Comma Johanneum,” 
which a prominent Protestant paper of 
Leipzig declares intrinsically “to be 
worth more than big folios of ordinary 
theological discussion.” The pamphlet 
has been generally ignored by Catholic 
papers, but Protestants of such promi- 
nence as Professor Gregory, of Leipzig, 
in the Literararisches Centralblatt have 
warmly welcomed its independence and 
results. Gregory declares that it is a 
“ masterly work.” 

The brochure discusses the old crux as 
to the authenticity of the famous Trinity 
passagegl John 5:7: “ There are three 
that bear witness in Heaven,” which only 
a few years ago the Roman Index Con- 
gregation declared dared not be doubted 
as authentic by the faithful. Kuenstle, 
following the canons of modern historic- 
al research, has proved that this verse 
is the production of the Spanish heretic 
Priscilian, of the fifth century, and down 
to the ninth century is found only in the 
Spanish manuscripts of the Bible. He, 


indeed, states that the decision of the 
Index Congregation only declares that 
this Comma Johanneum could be used 











as proof for the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but had not purposed to pass on the Jo- 
hannine origin of the passage. Protest- 
ant scholars, however, declared that in 
this matter he is mistaken. Such is the 
impression made by this little work in 
Catholic circles that Professor Koch, of 
the Catholic Faculty in Tubingen, states 
that Kuenstle’s researches on this vexed 
problem have “ practically closed the dis- 
cussion.” 

Another evidence of such independ- 
ence is the investigation of the so-called 
“blood miracles,” as these occurred, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Middle 
Ages, in the consecrated host, and to the 
present day yet are claimed to occur in 
the so-called “ blood substances” of the 
Saint Januarius in Naples. Catholic 
scholars are now explaining these pre- 
tended miracles on the basis of the cur- 
rent bacilli theory in modern medicine 
as a purely natural phenomenon. The 
Benedictine father, Martin Gander, has 
published in the great Catholic house of 
Benziger & Co., in Einsideln, a special 
work on bacteria, in which he discusses 
also the “host bacillus.” It is the same 
that is known to the world as the bacil- 
lus or micrococcus prodigiosus, and 
is well known for its color producing 
quality, especially in the case of bread, 
potatoes, etc., where it causes blood red 
spots. This Gander declares to be the 
legitimate explanation of what the Mid- 
dle Ages and even later times regarded 
as the “blood miracles” in connection 
with the sacred host. He quotes also 
from a discussion of the Jesuit Professor 
Resch, in “ Nature and Revelation,” a 
statement to the effect that these red pig- 
ment bacteria were undoubtedly the 
cause of the “ bloody host,” and thinks 
it a wise arrangement of the Church 
which forbids the preservation of the 
sacred host for too long a period, be- 


cause thus it would be subjected to all. 


the changes which affect bread when un- 
der external influences. 

The German Catholic professor of the- 
ology, Dr. Sickenberger, has recently 
published a work entitled “ Critical Con- 
siderations on the Domestic Ecclesiastical 
Condition,” the second chapter of which 
is devoted to a careful discussion 
of the activity of the Catholic Church in 
these words: 
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“If we examine the results of our work we 
must see, to our great sorrow, that we have 
come far short of that which with all reserve 
one could expect of the efforts which we have 
put forth. Everybody who will open his eyes 
will see this. We have a well organized Hier- 
archy; the shortage of priests has almost been 
overcome. In Germany, in so far as it is 
Catholic, there are 18,000 priests at work in 30 
dioceses; in Austria in 63 dioceses there are 
27,000; in France in 88 dioceses, there are 55,- 
000; in Italy in 267 dioceses, there are 63,000. 
We have our free church seminaries and other 
institutions of learning; we have a vast multi- 
tude of priests of. orders and sisters by the 
hundred thousand, with their vast activity in 
school and charitable work, the Catholic asso- 
ciat.ons, Catholic literature and press, and then 
the immense success of the Catholic parlia- 
mentary life—think of these. And what are 
the results? The educated classes as a rule 
are decidedly anti-Church ; the univers:ties and 
the educated world in general as also a large 
percentage of civil officials are frightfully anti- 
Catholic; in Austria, Italy, France the anti- 
Catholics are the leaders of the peuple; litera- 
ture and arts are largely estranged from the 
Catholic religion. The great bulk of the teach- 
ers of all grades are opposed to the Church; 
among the military officers the spirit of the 
Church has largely been suppressed. And 
when we look at the Catholic masses? Hew 
much such vices as intemperance, unchastity, 
greed and the like prevail! Even in such pure- 
ly Catholic districts as Bavaria, immorality, 
murder and the like prevail in a frightful de- 
gree. The sons of Catholic families, as soon 
as they have finished their. college course, be- 
come gross infidels. Do I exaggerate? My 
readers would like to have me answer this 
question, but they can answer it themselves.” 


We can fairly balance such statements 
against the assertions we so often meet 
in Catholic papers of the loss of faith in 
the Protestant Churches. 


S 
Henry Irving 


Twice within the year have we been 
called upon to pay tribute to the passing 
of a great actor, Jefferson on this side of 
the water, and now Sir Henry Irving on 
the other. We have had time to realize 


the void created by the loss of the imper- 
sonator of “Rip Van Winkle”; we are 
now asked to consider what it means to 
the dramatic profession, when a person- 
ality such as Irving’s is taken from its 
midst. 


Every great actor arrives at an 
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opportune moment: the history of drama 
shows this in every age; the time is al- 
ways ripe for the true artist. In Irving 
the chain of related generations links the 
present with Macready and Helen Faucit, 
with Charlotte Cushman and Charles 
Mathews. His career of over half a cen- 
tury of active service on the stage is a 
great part of the record of the English 
theater for fifty years. With the death of 
Sir Henry Irving, we are further re- 
moved from the Victorian era; tradition 
has gained what we have lost, according 
to the Emersonian 
law of compensa- 
tion. 

Irving was a force 
in his profession; 
he leaves behind him 
indelible marks of 
a vital reformer. 
His art has brought 
pleasure, and _ has 
been a benefit. The 
actor must imper- 
sonate; there are 
many such. But 
Irving’s genius ex- 
panded beneath a 
healthful = stimulus 
of an active imagi- 
nation, and he 
added to and en- 
riched that which 
was placed before 
him, and so his un- 
dertaking of rédle 
meant more than 
the letter, perhaps 
a littlke more than 
the spirit. A great 
actor does not alone 
imply great acting, 
unless by the latter 
you understand in- 
tellectual and moral tastes upheld by di- 
vine fire—art, genius, spirit, what you 
will. Irving’s work might thus be char- 
acterized—and in spite of his mannerisms 
he was a rare example of the true artist. 

Sir Henry Irving was not as old as 
Jefferson, yet sixty-seven years is a ripe 
age, in which experience wins the rever- 
ence of a younger generation. The 
career of the English actor was a full 
one; to the very end,_he sustained a 
repertoire that was exacting, and in- 
cluded some of his best parts: Shylock, 


Sir Henry Irving as 
Drama of That Name. 





fore His Death on October 13th. 
Buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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Mathias, Becket, and Sergeant Brewster. 
It was as Becket that he appeared on the 
evening of October 13th, at Bradford, 
England, and it was only a short while 
after he had uttered those words of the 
Cardinal: “Through night to light. In- 
to Thy hands, O Lord; into Thy hands ;” 
then he himself passed away. In his © 
time he assumed réles that numbered over 
seven hundred—a versatility extending 
from Richard III to Bill Sykes. What 
if his Romeo and Claude Melnotte 
lacked romantic finish, his Benedick and 
Malvolio were un- 
surpassed. Even 
tho compared un- 
favorably with 
Booth as Hamlet, 
he did not relinquish 
the Dane without 
having added 
diginity and brood- 
ing pathos to the 
part. Then there 
were Dr. Primrose, 
Louis XI, Cardinal 
Wolsey, and those 
countless Shake- 
spearian produc- 
tions which won-him 
fame as a manager, 
and the respect of 
the world as an 
actor of high and 
noble intent. 

A career of fifty 
years means _ that 
Irving passed thru 
the Bulwer and Rob- 
ertson stage of 
drama, and always 
he moved with clear 
idea as to the mis- 
sion of the actor. 
He touched the 
Boucicault decade, and then, as Ma- 
cready before him did with Browning, 
so he turned to Tennyson and introduced 
the poet-laureate as a practical drama- 
tist. Thru all these changes, as actor- 
manager for many years past, he has 
witnessed the fluctuating methods of the 
commercial side of the theatre, and he 
has gone thru it all, holding above every- 
thing to his purpose. 

As a reformer, Irving’s influence re- 
mains active for the present generation. 
Three notes are dominant in all he has 


“Becket” in 
Irving’s Last Appearance 
Was in This ROéle at Bradford, a Few Hours Be- 


Tennyson’s 


He Will Be 














written or spoken about his profession: 
First, the high duty of his calling; then 
the refined, pure and thoughtful char- 
acter of the art per se; and finally the 
imaginative value of interpretation and 
execution. These qualities stamped 
Irving and made him the great actor he 
was. Add to this another quality every 
artist should possess—a student’s desire 
for truth—a desire which prompted 
Irving to demand the text of Shake- 
speare intact, and not that of Garrick’s 
or Cibber’s spoliation—and we begin to 
realize the extent of that void created by 
the death of Irving. 

Lord Coleridge, in an address de- 
livered at the time the actor, in 1884, 
was about to pay his first visit to 
America, said: “Acting, such as yours, 
ennobles and elevates the stage, and 
serves to restore it to its true function as 
a potent instrument for intellectual and 
moral culture.” This is the high lesson 
of a useful life. It is more than genius, 
for genius does not always betoken the 
value of the man. Sir Henry Irving 
made the world look differently upon his 
profession, and thru the years the réle 
of actor did not make him forgetful of 
his part as a man. 

Js 


The Boycott in India 


WE are having new illustrations of the 
tremendous political power of the boycott 
among people who have no other method 
of reaching their purpose. What it has 
done in Ireland we know, and at present 
it is being used with great effectiveness 
in China against American products and 
in India against those of Great Britain. 
It is not clear that in China the boycott 
has failed,:as has been asserted. Cer- 
tainly it has already done great injury to 
American trade. It is even more surpris- 
ing that it should be employed in India, 
and its consequences may be more 
serious. 

The occasion is the Governmental par- 
tition of the great province of Bengal. 
It is hardly beyond question that the 
province ought, for purposes of govern- 
ment, to be divided. But there is a native 
public sentiment against it, which was 
not considered, and which has expressed 
itself in a way to surprise the rulers who 
had not imagined that the people had any 
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special sense of pride or patriotism. But 
they have risen up in protest against the 
accomplished fact, and have agreed to 
boycott all British products, using those 
only that are of native manufacture. The 
very unpopular late Governor-General, 
who is responsible for the partition of 
Bengal, is in a way attacked with his own 
weapon, for he has been urging every- 
where the creation of home industries. 
The boycott is spreading rapidly, and it 
is proposed to extend it so as to boycott 
all natives who in any way have anything . 
to do with English rulers responsible for 
the partition. That would affect the re- 
ception of the Prince of Wales on his 
coming visit, especially as some of the 
Maharajahs have joined the popular 
protest. ; 

It is likely that this protest finds in the 
partition of Bengal a pretext rather than 
a cause. With education there grows a 
sense of patriotic resentment that India 
should be governed by foreigners. Eng- 
land is educating India, but is not trying 
our way in the Philippines of teaching 
the people to rule themselves. We prom- 
ised the Philippines self-government ; 
Great Britain still assumes that the Em- 
pire of India cannot ever be governed by 
its own people. English writers laugh at 
our method in our colony; they are be- 
ginning to discuss the infelicities in their 
own. 

One of the extraordinary results of 
this boycott is the coming together of the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans, forget- 
ting their ancient feuds. Would that 
similar patriotism might bring together 
the Greeks, Armenians and Bulgarians 
in Turkey! There might then be hope 
of accomplishing some reforms in that 
misgoverned empire. 

This boycott may run its course and 
fail, but it has already done much to ac- 
centuate the ill will between natives and 
Englishmen. On both sides very bitter 
language is being used. Dissatisfaction 
with British rule is increasing. Feel- 
ings long suppressed are finding expres- 
sion. English employers are threatening 
to retaliate on their Bengali clerks; and 
on the other hand every effort is making 
to extend the boycott to both men and 
products, and it is, says New India, 
“spreading like wildfire.” To our nation 
the lesson is, to give the people more, and 
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not less, part in government. You can- 
not always cork up a volcano, Nor can 
you put down a boycott. Men cannot be 
punished for neglecting to buy American 
oil in China, or Manchester goods in In- 
dia. The boycott is a weapon which 
evades resistence, and is itself irresistible 
so long as the people agree to use it. 


& 


In the death of Josephine 
Shaw Lowell last week the 
United States loses one of 
its noblest and greatest women. For 
forty years there has been nobody in New 
York whose charitable and social reform 
effort has resulted in greater and more 
lasting achievement than hers. Her mon- 
ument is built in the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, which she founded twenty- 
three years ago, in the Constitution and 
statutes of New York, in the successful 
fight for civil service reform, in her im- 
press on the labor movement, on the col- 
lege settlements, and in fact on every 
good endeavor for civic reform. Her 
beloved young husband, Charles Russell 
Lowell, was killed in the Civil War at 
Cedar Creek; her patriot brother, Robert 
Gould Shaw, perished at Fort Wagner, 
at the head of his negro regiment, and 
was buried with them. No wonder, with 
the example of two such sacrifices to 
treasure in her memory, Mrs. Lowell be- 
came what she was. Her work will re- 


Mrs. Lowell 


main. 

Sd 

Governor Wright is 
, eee Koh ne Coming home from the 
overnor S™ Philippines, on busi- 


ness of the Islands, it is said, and to re- 
main six months. But it is also asserted, 
and denied, that he is not to return. We 
confess to a hope that he will not return. 
That he hasbeen an effectual Governor we 
do not question, nor that he has done his 
best to rule well. But there are limita- 
tions involved in the feelings which a 
man has toward other races than his 
own. The Americans like him; the Fili- 
pinos do not. WhenSecretary Taft 
reached the Islands he found that the 
Filipino young ladies had been allowed 
no chance to meet Miss Roosevelt, and he 
had to get up a special reception, where 
he danced with the Filipino ladies on 
terms of social recognition. No man is 
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fit to be a Governor in the Philippines 
who has been brought up on the theory 
that other races than his own are by na- 
ture dependent and inferior. He should 
treat Filipinos precisely as he would treat 
Americans. There are too many Ameri- 
cans in office in the Philippines who in- 
sult the native people by their contemptu- 
ous arrogance, and they it is who make 
government difficult and unpopular. No 
man should be appointed who is not sym- 
pathetic with the people with whom he 
must reside. Society in Manila has ostra- 
cised a white person for marrying a Fili- 
pino. That is the expression of a vicious 
spirit, and a dangerous one. 


st 


ee In these days when the 
Greek schools are opening we com- 
mend to teachers the advice 
addressed to teachers by two of the most 
distinguished English writers. John 
Milton thus writes to his friend. Hartlib, 
master of a school for boys: 


“Tho a linguist should pride himself to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, 
yet if he have not studied the solid things in 
them, as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradesman competently 
wise in his mother dialect only. 

“Hence appear the many mistakes which 

have made learning generally so unpleasing 
and unsuccessful. First, we do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years merely in scraping to- 
gether so much miserable Latin and Greek, as 
might be learned otherwise easily and delight- 
fully in one year. And that which casts our 
proficiency therein so much behind is : 
partly in a preposterous exaction, forcing the 
empty wits of children to compose themes, 
verses, and oratory whereas, if after 
some preparatory grounds of speech by their 
certain forms got into memory, they were led 
to the praxis thereof in some chosen short 
book lessened thoroly to them, they might then 
forthwith proceed to learn the substance of 
good things, and arts in due order, which 
would bring the whole language quickly into 
their power.” 
Edmund Burke was of precisely the 
same opinion. He thus wrote to his 
friend, Richard Shackleton, master of the 
school where he had mostly been edu- 
cated. A century after John Milton, he 
said in 1746: 

“Your office of a schoolmaster throws you 
amongst the ancient authors, who are gener- 
ally reputed the best; but as they are com- 


monly read and taught, the only use that seems 
to be made of ’em, is barely to learn the lan- 


























guage they are written in—a very strange 
application of the use of that kind of learning 
—to read of things to understand words, in- 
stead of teaching words that we may better be 
enabled to profit by the excellent things which 
are wrapt up in them. I would therefore ad- 
vise you to be less inquisitive about the gram- 
matical parts of the authors than you have 
been, not only for the above-mentioned reason, 
but because you will find it much the easier 
way of attaining the language. And you will 
be pleased to consider after what manner we 
learn our mother tongue. We first by conver- 
sation (to which reading, when the language 
is dead, is equivalent) come to know the sig- 
nification of all words, and the manner of 
placing ’em. Afterwards we may, if we will, 
know the rules and laws by which they are to 
be placed so and so; which will then be quite 
easy to us, as they are only the laws of words 
reduced to writing.” 


Another century and a half have gone 
by, and still we are teaching Latin in the 
same old way. We might add what John 
Locke says to the same effect in his essay 
on “Education,” but the schools are wed- 
ded to their idols, and it will do little 
good. 
ae 


ae A communication from Mr. 
ape William G. Johnston, of Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., questions the 
accuracy of Mr. I. C. Crawford’s report, 
in our issue of September 2ist, of the 
interview which a delegation of three 
Southern statesmen during theCivil War, 
headed by Alexander H. Stephens, had 
with General Grant, seeking for a basis 
for ending the war. The gentlemen, as 
reported by Mr. Stephens, whom Mr. 
Crawford quotes, were greatly delighted 
with the kindness and courtesy of Gen- 
eral Grant. It is said that President 
Lincoln was ready to receive the Con- 
federate representatives, but that Secre- 
tary Stanton overbore him, and the men 
returned disappointed, as was General 
Grant. We now give Mr. Johnston's 
comment and correction: 

That Stephens could not have said this is 
easily proved by a glance at his own history, 
entitled “War Between the States,” written 
seven years previously, in which he gives a 
detailed account of the Peace Commission 
going from Grant’s headquarters, at City 
Point, to Fort Monroe, where they arrived on 
the night of Feb. 2, and of their conference 
with General Grant on the following morning, 
which lasted for four hours. Their want of 
success, therefore, was not because of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s refusal to meet them—being influenced 


to this course by Mr. Stanton, but because of 
the instructions they received from the rebel 
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President Davis, that rather than accept terms 
of peace upon the basis of a return of the 
States in rebellion, they would die in the last 
ditch. They knew, moreover, that Mr. Lin- 
coln would listen to no talk of peace unless 
prior thereto the seceding States were back 
in the Union. And personally, two at least— 
Mr. Stephens and Mr. Hunter—would have 
gladly accepted such terms. ~ 

Further confirmation of these facts is to be 
found in the writings of the second member 
of the Peace Commission—Mr. Hunter—in his 
“Southern Historical Society Papers.” 

_And still further, a full, clear, comprehen- 
sive statement in relation to all matters con- 
nected with this conference is to be found in 
Nicolay and Hay’s “Life of Lincoln,” and in 
perfect accord with what is herein written. 


& 


The two Senators from Idaho are at 
loggerheads over the forest reserves in 
that mountainous State. Senator Du- 
bois says the policy of the Government 
in setting aside as reserves considerable 
areas not suitable for settlement is wise 
and for the interests of the people; while 
Senator Heyburn makes warm protests 
against certain of these reserves. The 
presumption is strong that objections are 
made in the interest of nominal settlers 
and claimants, who have no honest de- 
sire to settle on the land, but who 
are involved in just such land frauds as 
have made such a scandal as to convict 
a United States Senator and Representa- 
tive. Indeed, investigation has shown 
that most of the claims examined in the 
forest reserves of Idaho were illegiti- 
mate. That the Government should con- 
trol the mountainous sources of our rivers 
is beyond question. So New Hampshire 
ought to make a reserve of the White 
Mountains and control the cutting down 
of the forests. 


e 


Kansas wants no gowned or bewigged 
frippery to adonize the honorificabili- 
tudinity of her judges. Plain, honest 
men of the people, with sound sense and 
legal learning in their heads, are good 
enough for her. She has learned the les- 
son of “Sartor Resartus.” 


J 


The Eastern war ended on Saturday 
last by exchange of notifications. The in- 
fluence of the war will be felt all over the 
world for a hundred years. 








Insurance 


The Cost of Fire Insurance 


THE question whether the cost of in- 
surance is excessive under private man- 
agement has been brought prominently 
before the public as a result of the start- 
ling revelations brought out by the Life 
Insurance investigation in this city. In 
this connection we are permitted by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, of Boston, to be al- 
lowed to print his recent letter to us on 
the fire insurance side of the subject, 
which is as follows: 

To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: In reply to your request for 
some facts bearing on the theory that the State 
ought to undertake to give contracts of in- 
demnity known as insurance policies against 
loss by fire, citing New Zealand as a place 
where such a system is now alleged to be in 
successful operation, I beg to say that econo- 
mists would be wise to deal with facts before 
suggesting a remedy for alleged faults. Mu- 


nicipal and State insurance has been tested, 
I think many times, and has failed, notably in 
Switzerland, where there proved to be no 


ground for the alleged excess of the charges 
of private companies for contracts of indem- 
nity. The theory is based on the total mis- 
apprehension of existing conditions. 

For ten years the larger Stock Fire Insur- 
ance Companies of this country received in pre- 
miums on fire policies over one thousand mil- 
lion dollars €$1,000,000,000). Their losses and 
expenses were in the aggregate eighteen mil- 
lion dollars ($18,000,000) in excess of this 
sum. A very few had a small margin of profit. 
The greater number lost money on their fire 
insurance contracts, yet these companies pros- 
pered. Many of them made large dividends 
and their stock bore a high price in the mar- 
ket. 

This loss on fire risks led them to make an 
earnest endeavor to establish a slight advance 
in rates in which they succeeded. Since then 
the Baltimore fire has come in and if the same 
companies’ results were now tabulated they 
would doubtless show a larger loss on their 
fire insurance contracts. 

Their losses, disregarding fractions, have 
been about sixty (60) cents per year on each 
hundred dollars of insurance carried; their 
expenses about forty (40) cents, and their 
premiums were a little under one hundred 
(100) cents. Under these conditions they lost 
money. Whence their gains? They came 
wholly from their functions as bankers. Their 
capital, their previous surplus, in many cases 
large, and the use of the cash premiums for 
one year gave them arm income as bankers of 
about sixty million dollars ($60,000,000) a 
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year. I am repeating these figures from mem- 
ory and believe they are correct. 

Can expenses be diminished? I once 
thought them excessive, but the expense ac- 
count of the largest and best managed com- 
panies, worked with the utmost skill and en- 
ergy, are thirty-three (33) per cent. of their 
premiums. 

Can the losses be diminished? Not by the 
Insurance Companies. The owners and oc- 
cupants of insured buildings are the only per- 
sons who can prevent loss by fire, and so long 
as architects, builders, owners and occupants 
alike, as a rule, neglect the simplest -principles 
of safety in construction and occupation, the 
ash heap will continue to increase. There is 
slight improvement in normal years; I think 
that the destruction of property by fire bears 
a lessened proportion to the amount at risk. 
Slowly and surely improvement in protection 
and inspection is gaining. 

It therefore follows that critics can find no 
true ground for alleged excess of charge by 
Fire Insurance Companies for granting con- 
tracts of indemnity against loss by fire. There 
may be many exceptions taken to details, but 
on what ground could State or municipal in- 
surance be advocated when men of the highest 
capacity and longest experience have failed to 
make Fire Insurance Corporations profitable 
except in their function as bankers? 

If any one should suggest that the writer 
represents a system in which the losses and 
expenses of fire insurance have been reduced 
to less than a tenth the average cost on other 
risks, then why not adopt similar plans under 
compulsion? To which the reply may be made 
that when owners, occupants, . builders and 
architects: are brought to the same sense of 
responsibility for the care and protection of 
their own property as that to which the mem- 
bers of the Factory Mutual System have been 
brought, barring the conflagration hazard, the 
losses and expenses of fire insurance may be 
reduced in proportionate measure. The high 
cost of fire insurance is wholly due to neglect 
of the simplest principles of prevention of loss 
on the part of owners and occupants of in- 
sured buildings. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp ATKINSON. 


] 


Advices from London state that dur- 
ing the approaching visit of the Princess 
of Wales in India her personal jewelry 
will be protected by insurance against 
loss by fire, theft or otherwise from the 
time she leaves England until she re- 
turns home. The policy is for a sum 
equivalent to $250,000. 
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Psychology in Insurance 


According to the Coast Review con- 
verts to the creed of the New Thought 
are being secured in new and unex- 
pected fields. The present indications 
are that it will not alone be followed by 
psychists and thinkers of a dreamy 
mould. Its horizon boundary is rapidly 
expanding and will presently include 
the soul of the business world. The 
political observer has long cherished the 
theory that the world has no soul. There 
are many evidences of this, one of which 
lies in the hackneyed use of the phrase 
“soulless corporations” so frequently 
encountered in the public prints. But it 
is so easy to fall into error and to be 
mistaken! Business, it now appears, 
must have a soul because the selling of 
insurance is business of the common, 
ordinary, sordid kind, and for the in- 
struction of the men laboring in this 
field there has lately been issued a book 
with the alluring title of “The Psychol- 
ogy of Soliciting.”* If, therefore, busi- 
ness were soulless, the application of psy- 
chology to business methods and busi- 
ness principles would be impossible, 
since psychology is the Science of the 
Soul. It will be easily apparent even to 
the dullest mind what the result must 
be if psychology once becomes a part 
of an insurance solicitor’s stock in trade. 
The average citizen, who is not immune, 
will, at the psychological moment, stand 
helpless before the psychological solici- 
tor who has transfixed him with his 
working eye. Knowing the phenomena 
of the soul and of mind conditions, the 
solicitor can read the mind of the man 
before him as easily as the Arabian 
Nights’ magician in possession of lamp 
or ring.discomfited the genii whom he 
encountered. The possibilities of psychol- 
ogy and its application to business ap- 
pear absolutely boundless. The solicitor 
who has properly mastered the manual 
issued for his benefit can stand and tri- 
umphantly say with the Count of Monte 
Cristo, “The world is mine”! After a 
course in psychology the condition of a 
man’s mind will be to the close student 
simply a trade condition. He will be 


* PsycnwoLocy or Soxicitinc. An Application o 
Mental Laws to the Art of Canvassing. By John 
— Indianapolis: The Rough Notes Co. Price 
1.00. 


able to perceive at once just when his 
“prospect” is ready to sign the contract 
which is the basis of his commission, 
and again, at the psychological moment 
there will be a meeting of pen and con- 
tract with a resulting signature, that 
must be as effective as the meeting of 
minds so essential and so vital in law. 
The prospective policy holder becomes 
as clay in the hands of a potter. He 
cannot help himself. He signs because 
of psychology, and under the influence 
of it the forces of the soul compel him 
to protect those dependent upon him by 
means of the insurance principle. 


& 
The Insurance Investigation 


ADDITIONAL testimony was given by 
R. A. McCurdy before the Armstrong 
Committee last week. This was particu- 
larly notable because it elicited the ex- 
pression of opinion on his part that life 
insurance was merely philanthropy. His 
words were: 

“T claim that life insurance is a philan- 
thropic enterprise, and that the estimation in 
which the life insurance companies have been 
held in late years is a wrong one entirely. The 
fact that they have been held to be money- 
making affairs for the sake of the policy-holder 
and the annual return to him in his dividends 
has obscured the whole object of a mutual life 
insurance company—what it is intended for, 
what it does.” 


The committee adjourned and the in- 
vestigation halted on acount of the death 
of Speaker Nixon, of the Assembly. 
Sessions will be resumed this week. 


ed 


THE recent revelations in regard to in- 
surance inspired more than one sermon 
in local churches last Sunday. The wide- 
spread indignation against the Alex- 
anders, Hydes, Depews, McCalls, Per- 
kinses and McCurdys and their revealed 
practices of diverting the funds of their 
respective companies from ordinary to 
political and other unusual channels was 
powerfully voiced from a number of pul- 
pits. The insurance situation, as it is at 
present, calls for considerable lamenta- 
tion. There appears, however, to be a 
tendency manifested on the part of hos- 
tile States to await the result of inves- 
tigations now on foot in this State before 
taking further action. 
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Telephone Competition 


Four independent telephone companies 
have recently applied for franchises in 
the city of New York, which is now 
served by one company, whose system is 
larger than that of any other city in the 
world, nearly equaling those of London 
and Berlin combined. These applicants 
offer rates, for their service, much lower 
than those now paid for the existing serv- 
ice. But the estimate of the engineer of 
the city’s Finance Department that the 
price of a franchise for twenty-five years 
should be $7,750,000 appears to be pro- 
hibitive, when considered in connection 
with the cost of rentals for use of the 
street conduits, which the existing com- 
pany virtually controls. The situation 
tends to excite discussion of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of competition 
in the telephone service of a great city. 

We spoke some weeks ago of the ad- 
mirable report of a committee of the 
Merchants’ Association which thoroly in- 
vestigated the New York company’s busi- 
ness and induced that company to make 
rate reductions amounting to $1,525,000 
in annual revenue. This report, which 
declared that the company’s service was 
unsurpassed elsewhere in adequacy or 
efficiency, contained the results of an in- 
quiry in other places as to the desirability 
of competition. In the committee’s opin- 
ion,competition in such service is not ben- 
eficial to the public and is not a useful 
means of regulating charges. The ex- 
perience of certain other large cities was 
set forth, showing, according to the tes- 
timony taken and the facts ascertained, 
an increase of cost to business men, who 
found that they must pay for two services 
instead of one, and indicating that the in- 
dependent service was really the more 
expensive of the two, because of the in- 
ferior degree of utility involved. 

As in the case of other national monop- 
olies, duplication in telephone service, 
wires, conduits, etc., is an economic 
waste. This is true with respect to the 
long distance lines as well as concerning 
those which lie wholly within the boun- 
daries of a municipality. The ideal serv- 
ice is that which is furnished by one cen- 
tralized system, subject to supervision 


and reasonable control in the public in- 
terest. Telephone competition in a great’ 
city compels a large majority of users to 
pay for two services instead of one; it 
causes a needless duplication of lines and 
apparatus. If at first it compels a reduc- 
tion of the original company’s charges, it 
will probably end in consolidation, after 
causing much inconvenience and a waste 
of capital. Unification of both the local 
and the long-distance service, under just 
regulation, is to be sought for the public 
good. In the case of a natural monop- 
oly, evils attending such unification can 
be treated more effectively in some other 
way than by competition. Burdensome 
duplication and economic waste should 
be avoided. Some evils may be removed 
by inquiry, publicity and amicable discus- 
sion. Others may require a large meas- 
ure of public control. Wherever such 
control, if needed, is successfully resisted, 
a popular demand for public ownership 
will be stimulated, and in such ownership 
the people will seek a remedy for abuses 
which do not yield to the regulation of 
private ownership by public authority. 


Sd 
This Year’s Crops 


THE Government’s crop report for Oc- 
tober Ist (issued on the roth) indicates 
that the harvest figures will be about as 
follows, in bushels, comparison being 
made below with the actual yields of last 


1905. 
2,707,517,000 
683,311,000 
938,623,000 


1904. 
2,467,480,934 
552,399,517 
894,595,552 
27,234,505 
139,748,958 
Buckwheat 848, 15,008,336 
Flax 23,228,000 
Potatoes 259,820,000 332,830,300 
Only once, in 1901, has a larger crop of 
wheat been harvested. This year’s yield 
of corn has never been equaled. The 
short crop of four years ago was I,522,- 


000,000 bushels. 


...-Dividends announced: 

U. S. Express Co. (semi-annual) $2.00 per 
share, payable Nov. 15th. 

United Copper Co. (Preferred) 3 per cent., 
payable Nov. 15th, 
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THE ORIGINAL ADVERTISING SCHOOL OF THE: WORLD 


EARLY every man and woman has experienced 

the desire, at varioustimes, to writean advertise- 

ment; but there being no one to give an opinion 
on their efforts, they have passed the matter by. 

You May BE UNUSUALLY WELL ADAPTED TO THE 
WorRK. If you will write an advertisement on ,# 
some subject and mail it to us with the at- o 
tached coupon, we will give you absolutely - 

FREE, A THOROUGH CRITICISM. o 

We will also send you our beautiful .¢? 82 
prospectus telling all about this pro- & 
fession which pays ad writers from .‘ Page-Davis 
$25 to $100 a week, and how it is Company 
readily learned. Write at once. — = withous 


alt other 
Page-Davis Co sae, Olt other 
Address Either Office : forth # most profitable 
98 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
150 Nassau St, NewYork 4? 
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An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds, 


The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential, 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 








A USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


NIGHT ALARMS 


hold no dangers if your room is equipped with the 


Little Beauty & 
Night Lamp 


The most practical and useful 
night lamp yet invented. Burns 
Kerosene oil, One filling will burn 
40 hours. Absolutely odorless. 
Handsomely constructed of brass, 
nickel plated. Can be used in entries, 
hallways, stair- 
ys, etc In- 
valuable for the 
nursery and sick- 
room, 


ie Mark 
No. 40,568 


ro ded with enough wick to last several 
a gt f are well known and vrdt. 


this pertect 
enc rail Gace. hack. A 
SILVER & COMPANY 


307 Hewes Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The Best Private Libraries are Sold at Auction 
AND 


The Leading Book Auction House of America 


THE ANDERSON AUCTION COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO BANGS & CO. 
(Established 1833) 


No. 5 West 29th Street, New York 


(TELEPHONE: 3150 MADISON.) 


Handsome Sale Catalogues sent gratis to intending purchasers 


The Best Books « The Best Buyers + The Best Prices 











Think of It!!! <= Only $12.00 


A 
~ DUCHESS 


AND 


Point 
Lace 
Fan 


MOUNTED ON 
PEARL 
STICKS 


Only Limited Number at This Price...Order To-Day. 


Free Catalogue 


Fans at all prices up to $250.00 Carmelita, 220 Broadway 
~ Paris New York Vienna 
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‘Tne Successrul 


Effer- 


vescent 
Relief for 





Distress after Meals, Sour Stomach 


Nearly two generations of satisfied users testify to 
its great medicinal value. Simple, Pleasant, 
Reliable. It has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Church Work 


We answer all questions with reference to the 


Church Boditice 
relative to work in 
Wood, Metal, Marble, Granite, Stone, Stained 
Glass, Mosaic, Etc. 
Send for Illustrated Handbooks and Photographs 
Of work recently executed. 


J. & R. LAMB 


Studios: 23-25-27 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 


[EWIS® @onGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry 
ing Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bet Hall, Bath and Uable 
Cutlery, Cooking Ut rockery, China and 
Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, = Fenders. House- 
cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter ef a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attentiea. 

180 and 132 is8 ‘West tha’ 6 


Street, and 
1856 West Forty-arst &t., Mew York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





























COFFEE NEURALGIA 


Leaves When You Quit and Use Postum. 


A lady who unconsciously drifted into nervous 
prostration brought on by coffee, says: 

“TI have been a coffee drinker all. my life, and 
used it regularly, three times a day. 

“A year or two 4 I became subject to nerv- 
ous neuralgia, attacks of nervous headache and 
general nervous prostration, which not only inca- 
pacitated me for doing | housework, but fre- 
erty made it necessary for me to remain in a 

ark room for two or three days at a time. 

“I employed several good doctors, one after 
the other, but none of them was able to give me 
permanent relief. 

“Eight months ago a friend suggested that per- 
haps coffee was the cause of my troubles and that 
I try Postum Food Coffee and give up the old 
kind. I am glad I took her advice, for my health 
has been entirely restored. I have no more neu- 
ralgia, nor have had one solitar Ly in 
all these eight months. No more o days are 
wasted in solitary confinement in a "dari room. 
do all my own work with ease. The flesh that I 
lost ney | the years of my nervous prostration 
has come back to me during these months, and 1 
am once more a happy, healthy woman. I enclose 
a list of names of friends who can vouch for the 
truth of the statement.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 
Ten days’ trial leaving off coffee and using 
Postum is sufficient. All grocers. 


Bay State 
RANGES 
FURNACES 


have all the latest and best im- 


provemients for obtaining the 
best results with the least fuel. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND BOOK, “HOME COMFORT” 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
55 Portland Street, Boston 











CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. ASTON SANITARIUM 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New sat Pest-Ofiec 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. iis = perience; ta gad mantel stents received. 
ears’ experience; 
Terms of sabecripten, re.) = advance, ome year State Hos ital; isle, bet fore dectd- 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
. IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Special Rates 
West and Northwest 


Round-Trip Homeseekers’ tickets on sale every Tuesday to lowa, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, (east of the Missouri River) and on the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month to Wisconsin, a Se 
Nebraska, Wyoming and the Black Hills, from Chicago and the States, 


$2 765 Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and return. 





First-class round-trip tickets on sale first and third 
Tuesday each month. Return limit 21 days. Also 
rate of $47.20 daily, with return limit May 31, 1906. 


s 25 Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $22.65 Deadwood and 
Lead and return, first and third Tuesday each month. 





Colonist One-Way Tickets 


On Sale Daily During October 
$3300 Chicago to San Francisco, Sacramento, 
— Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Vancouver, Victoria and other Pacific 
Coast Points. 


$3950 To Spokane, Walla Walla, Huntington, 


—— Lewiston. $31.30 to Boise City. 
$3900 To Ogden and Salt Lake City. 


Daily and personally conducted tours in through 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars via the 

Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 

Only $7.00 double berth, Chicago to Pacific Coast. 


Choice of routes. ‘ 
All agents sell tickets via this line. Full particulars 


on request. W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. Ry., 
CHICACO, ILL. 


The salt breath of . sea brings health. H t | ST. DEN iS 
Pe -- cy o1eiS MARTINIQUE 
ai gage NEW YORK CITY, 


pacrap- The Martinique 
Broadway aed 33d Street, Entrance on 38d Street. 


GALEN HALL leased by. 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM a 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 1.50 


Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every 2. 


convenience and half an acre of Curative Baths. Booklet. 
F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. WM, TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for Thirty-three Years 


IN THE EXPERIENCE OF THE FOLLOWING PHYSICIANS 
IT HAS A PRONOUNCED VALUE IN THE TREATMENT OF 


Bright’ Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. L. Potter, John 
ght’s Disease and { V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. Hammond, Wm. H. Dremaien. 
Albuminuria of , I. N. Love, G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 
| Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page Massie and Geo, 

Pregnancy | Ben Johnston. 


Uric Acid Troubles and | Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter McGuire, John T. 
Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, 
Inflammation of Nathan S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. Cabell. P. B. Barringer, A. F. A. 





the Bladder { King, T. Griswold Comstock, Jos. Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 


Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 


You obtain more Real Value in 
TELEPHON E the PARKER GUN than any other 


THE HOME NEVER MISSED FIRE YET 


BEST EVER MADE 3 3 











Have you considered the advantage 
of having a telephone in your home? 


Do you know that the quickest way 
to summon aid, in case of fire, bur- 
glary, accident, sudden illness, is dy 
telephone ? 


Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your market- 
ing, that it will make or postpone 
appointments, will run your errands, 
talk with your friends? 


Residence Telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost of 
only $3.75 per month. 


Call any of below offices for full information. 


New York Telephone Co. 
15 Dey St. te a - buy a Gun in 1905? If 
: nies you do, you will do well to keep in touch 
—- ! om ney with Parker Bros. You can have the benefit 


15 
111 W. 38th St. - 8th of their experience by asking for it. 


E. soth St. 
228 W. saath St. oso Morningside SEND TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE. 


eevee oe PARKER BROS,, szsiix S52 
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Photo Electrotype Engraving Co, 


DESIGNERS and .’. 
“. ENGRAVERS 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 


BUILDING NEW YORK 
Telephone, 3704 John 








- DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per 
share will be paid on Monday, October 16, 1905, te 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Sat- 
urday, September 30, 1905. 

The transfer books will be closed from October 2 te 
October 14, 1905, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY 
New York, October 13, 1905. 
144th Dividend. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend of Two Dollars per share has 
been declared payable November 15th, 1905. 
Transfer Books will close October 31st at noon and re- 


open November 16th. 
EDWARD T. PLATT, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
42 Broadway, New York, October 5th, 1905. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNITED 
States Rubber Company has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the First Preferred 
Stock (including all outstanding Preferred Stock), and a 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. on the 
Second Preferred Stock of this Company, from the net 
earnings, to Stockholders of record at 12 M., on October 
2ist, 1905, payable October 31st, 1905. 
The Transfer Books for the First and Second Pre- 
ferred Stocks will close at 12 M., on Saturday, October 
2ist, 1905, and reopen at 10 A. M., on ednesday, 


November ist, 1905. 
JOHN J. WATSON, Jr., Treasurer. 


UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 


The regular semi-annual dividend No. 7 of ($3 per share) 
8% on the par value of the preferred stock of the United 
Copper Company, set aside by the Directors at the meetin 
held July 10th, 1905, will be paid on November 15th, 1 \ 
to stockholders of record at the close of business October 
31st, 1905. 


Books close 
16th, 1905. 














October 31st,. 1905, and reopen November 
STANLEY GIFFORD, Treasurer. 


42 Broadway, New York, October 16th, 1905. 








FINANCIAL 





1878 19085 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 





Debentures and First Mortgage ~ 
Loaas upon Real Estate 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the Tenth Annual Meeting 
of the Stockholders of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railway Company will be held at the principal office 
of the Company, in Topeka, Kansas, on Thursday, the 
twenty-sixth day of October, 1905, at twelve o’clock noon, 
for the election of three (3) Directors to hold office for 
four (4) years, and for the election of Independent Au- 
ditors to audit the books and accounts of the Company 
at the close of the fiscal year. Said meeting has been 
called by the Board of Directors and is to be held for 
the following further purposes respectively, viz:— 

To approve of, confirm and ratify the lease to this 
Company of the railways, properties and franchises of 
the Oakdale Western Railway Company, such lease having 
been executed by said Oakdale Western Railway Company 
aad by this Company. 

To approve of and confirm the purchase by this Com- 
pany of the stock and bonds of the Oakdale Western 
Railway Company and of the Jasper and Eastern Rail- 
way Company, and the construction of the railways of 
said Companies. 

To ratify and approve of the execution of an agree- 
ment between the Southern California Railway Company 
and this Company for the purchase by this Company and 
the sale to it of the railways, properties and franchises 
of said Southern California Railway Company. 

To approve of and ratify the acts of the Board of Di- 
rectors as set forth in the Annual Report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1905, and to transact such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at the close 
of business on Thursday, September 21, 1905, and will be 
reopened at the close of said meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

L. C. DEMING, Assistant Secretary. 


New York, August 2, 1905. 


You CanEarn 


firom 





A YEAR™™ REALESTATE:BUSINESS. 


No other business produces the profits that are 
made every year in the Real Estate business. We 


ou can 


want to teach you a business in which 
e will 


make a large income without capital. 
teach you the Esta also General erage 
and Insurance) Business, and its principles and 
practices, thoroughly, technically, in a few weeks, 
without interfering with your present employment. 
Notice the —_—————— growth of the real estate 
business. The newspapers and magazines indicate 
the tremendous opportunities offered those who 
know how to grasp them. We appoint our gradu- 
ates members of one of the largest co-operative 
companies in America; list their properties; help 
them to secure customers; co-operate with them and 
assist them to a = success. Choice real estate 
and investments in all sections listed with our 
graduates. Don’t spend the best days of your life 
working for others when Fae can make an inde- 
po ay fortune for yourself. We assist in estab- 
ishing you in business or to profitable employment. 
We are the originators of this plan of instruction, 
- long a rd campaign =. Hundreds 
endorse our institution. or Free Bookle 

It_will interest you. » 
H. W. CROSS, 128 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO. 
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New York, October 2, 1905. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 


First Preferred 
Second Preferred 


AND 


Common Stock 


OF THE 


ERIE RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


On September 20, 1905, the Board of Directors 
authorized the issue of $12,000,000 of the Four 
Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds of the Erie 
Railroad Company secured by its General Mort- 
gage dated April 1, 1903, for the purpose, among 
other things as specified in said mortgage, of ac- 
quiring more than a majority of the shares of 
common capital stock of the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton Railway Company. 

These new convertible bonds are to be desig- 
nated as Series B. The bonds are to be dated 
October 1, 1905, maturing April 1, 1953, with in- 
terest payable semi-annually on April 1 and Oc- 
tober 1, and at the option of the holder they are 
to be convertible at par into common stock of the 
Company at $60 per share, at any time after two 
years and before twelve years from the date of 
the bonds. Their issue has been authorized by 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners, to whom 
application will be made to authorize the stock 
increase. necessary for such conversion. 

The General Mortgage authorizes the issue of 
$50,000,000 convertible bonds. $10,000,000 of such 
bonds (designated as Series A and convertible 
into common stock of the Company at 50 as 
therein stated) have heretofore been issued.-and 
appropriated as proposed in the Erie Circular te 
stockholders dated February 16, 1903. Upon the 
issue of the $12,000,000 Series B bonds above de- 
stribed, the total amount outstanding under the 
said General Mortgage will be $22,000,000. The 
General Mortgage covers the railroad, property, 
and franchises of the Erie Railroad Company 
therein described, and also.will cover the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway. stock acquired 
with proceeds of the Series B bonds. 

There is now offered to the registered stock- 
holders of the Erie Railroad Company on Octo- 
ber 21, 1905, a preferential opportunity ratably to 
subscribe for and to take the $12,000,000 Series B 
bonds at par and accrued interest. The Com- 
pany has entered into a contract with Messrs. J. 
P. Morgan & Co., as Managers of an Underwrit- 
ing Syndicate (in which themselves and other 
members of the Board of Directors are includ- 
ed), whereby the Underwriting Syndicate, for a 
commission of 2% per cent. of the par amount of 
said $12,000,000 Series B bonds, has agreed to 
take anv and all of said $12,000.000 Series B 
bonds which shall not be taken by the stockhold- 
ers under this offer. 

For the purpose of determining the right to 
subscribe to said bonds, the stock transfer books 
of the Company will be closed at three o’clock 
P. M. on October 21, 1905, and ig * be reopened 
November 15, 1905, at ten o'clock A. 

Onlv_ stockholders registered as * on the 
transfer books om October 21, 1905, will be en- 
titled to subscribe for the Series B bonds. Hold- 
ers of First Preferred, Second Preferred, or Com- 
mon Stdck will be entitled to subscribe for $6.75 








of the Series B bonds for each $100 par value of 


stock registered in their name. Suitable sub- 
scription warrants will be issued to each stock- 
holder specifying the amount of bonds to which 
such stockholder is entitled to subscribe. 

Payments for the Series B bonds are to be made 
in full on or before November 27, 1905, at par 
and accrued interest. The privilege of subscrip- 
tion may be sold in whole or in part, and the 
warrants will bear an appropriate form of as- 
signment for this purpose. 

No subscription or assignment thereof will be 
recognized unless made on the warrants fur- 
nished by the Company 

Stockholders retidies in Great Britain or Europe 
may make their subscription and payment at the 
office of Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad 
Street, London, E. C., England, who are author- 
ized to receive the same for transmission to New 
York at a rate of exchange of which due notice 
will be given. 

Holders of Stock Trust Certificates must ex- 
change the same for Stock Certificates so as to 
be able to subscribe. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
By F. D. UNDERWOOD, President. 


OUK CUSTOMERS 
34 YEARS wave TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 








List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Home Established 1871. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





RREORGANIZING, Auditing, administrative and cost sys- 
tems of any business, the result embodied in an un- 
derstandable report. ‘Confidential, care of Independent. 


INSURAF CE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 








Assets, January 1 — $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, . 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J, WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnit y—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway = “ - New York 
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FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. | 


Certificate New 
January 


- $4,397,988 


Policy Reserve (per 
York Insurance Department, 


3rd, 1905) - - : 
- $12,527,288 
17,862,353 
5,335,065 


New Insurance Paid for in 1903 - 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 - - 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for - 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business in 
Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 -  |- $6,797,601 

Gain “in Legal Reserve Membership in 

° a act : 5,883 
ain in Premiums on New Business in 

1904 : 128,000 

Decrease in Outstanding "Death Claims, 


1904 Meat 4 “th : 119,296 
Total Pa ments to embers an eir 
Beneficiaries - - . - - 61,000,000 
Capable men, with or without experience, may secure the 
very best agency contracts. Address Agency Depart- 
ment—Industrial Agents, Address Provident Depart- 
ment, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A, G. BULLOCK, President 


Janua Ist, 190 
waite tied 9 3 $25,457,929.45 


22,905 552.00 





ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,552,377.45 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen.. Agents 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. - + §$38,324,422.73 
Liabilities, - - + += = $4,638,296.48 
$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions _ upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
paid up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
eation to the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 











- progressive Company, 





1850———_ —1905 


United States li lnsurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. - President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, 1.) & eC Ie Vip “af 2 - 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Pres. Title Guarantee an Trust Co. 
WM. H, PORTER, ne - Pres, Chem Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


$9,000,000 
$1, 204,321.76 


Assets over ° ° 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, 





George Ade, with his knowledgeof slang, 
has written some very entertaining books. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with its knowledge of the life insurance 
business, has written over $430,00(',000 
of new insurance during a single year. If 
insurance is a good thing for others, why 
not for you? It ought to be an inspiring 
thought that by means of the insurance it 
is possible to obtain through The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, even in case of 
death, the beneficiary will be protected 
from financial suffering to the full extent 
of the sum named in the policy. 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 





ASSETS, $17 500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President 





Ww hat Is Daus’ Tip 


TO PROVE that Daus’ ‘‘Tip-Top”’ is 

the best and simplest device for mak- 

ing 100 copies from pen-written and 50 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator 
eap ime size, —— deposit, on ten 
Price 38750, fe lore ar 5 et. 
count of 331-3 per on a4 | 

THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATO 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New Tork Sy. 


Daveig Ff 
Dix Color 








